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President on the spot 

The experts were split last week on what President 
' Truman would do with the tax and labor bills which the 
Republican majority in Congress wrapped up and sent 
along to the White House. On the political effects of his 
action, however—whatever it would be—there was not 
the slightest disagreement. All hands were certain that 
the 1948 election was being decided right now, the lib- 
erals freely predicting that a double veto would ensure 
the President’s re-election, the conservatives that it would 
lead to certain defeat. Amid all the excitement and prop- 
aganda, the President maintained the same sort of enig- 
matic silence that so baffled Mr. John L. Lewis last 
winter. It is just possible that Mr. Truman will confound 
the Washington realists, who see a political motive in 
everything, and deal with the tax and labor bills strictly 
on their merits, having uppermost in his mind the wel- 
fare of the country. In this event he will probably veto 
the tax bill. “There is no justification now for tax reduc- 
tion,” he said flatly in his budget message last January. 
And even if there were, the President would scarcely 
approve the Republican approach, which favors the rich. 
If the bill on the President’s desk becomes law, taxes on 
incomes of $1,000 or less will be reduced 30 per cent: 
on incomes from $1,000 to $1,395.83, 30 to 20 per cent; 
on incomes between $1,395.83 and $136,720, a flat 20 
per cent; on incomes between $136,720 and $302,396, 
15 per cent; on incomes above that, 10.5 per cent. This 
means that persons with a taxable income of $1,000 will 
have $57 more to spend in 1948 than they have now; per- 
sons with $2,000 will have $76; persons with $50,000 will 
have $5,096 more; persons with $250,000 will have an 
additional $9,125. If the President vetoes this bill, for 
either of the reasons given above, there is a good chance 
that the Senate will not be able to muster sufficient votes 
to override. 


The Taft-Hartley bill 

This is a more difficult problem, since here the Presi- 
dent cannot count for support on the Southern members 
of his party. The Taft-Hartley bill is a clever amalgam 
in which the good, bad and dubious are mixed in about 
equal portions. As it comes from committee, the bill out- 
laws the closed shop, restricts the union shop, permits 
government injunctions against “paralysis strikes”: de- 
fines jurisdictional strikes, all secondary boycotts and 
strikes to enforce “standby” rules as unfair labor prac- 
tices and permits an enlarged National Labor Relations 
Board to seek injunctions against them; makes unions 
liable to employer damage suits for jurisdictional strikes, 
secondary boycotts, violations of contract; denies bar- 
gaining rights to supervisory employes, refuses NLRB 
certification to unions whose officers are Communists; 
guarantees free speech to employers; enforces employer 


participation in administering welfare funds; restricts 
the check-off; forbids political contributions; outlaws all 
strikes against the Government; sets up a joint congres- 
sional committee to conduct continuing investigations of 
the entire field of industrial relations. Since this bill goes ° 
far beyond the President’s recommendations to Congress 
last January, and since all the reasons he gave for veto- 
ing the Case bill last year apply more strongly to this 
one, the odds are against approval. He knows that the 
bill will not promote either social justice or industrial 
peace, but is it as dangerous to the workers as labor 
leaders say it is? If it is, Mr. Truman will veto; if not, 
he may sign to avoid the worse evil of an open break 
with Congress. The foreign situation being what it is, the 
President cannot afford a feud with his old friends on 


the Hill. 


Before the Rio Conference 

Although no official announcement has yet been made, 
it is believed by many diplomats that the long-delayed 
Rio de Janeiro Conference of Foreign Ministers of the 
American republics will be convened this fall. Latin- 
American observers believe that a plan for joint hemis- 
phere defense will be a chief topic on the agenda. 
Though no evident dangers confront the American re- 
publics in the immediate future, it is felt that the co- 
ordination of over-all military policy throughout the 
hemisphere is a task of prime importance. Unlike other 
continents, the people of the Western Hemisphere fortu- 
nately enjoy a feeling of relative security. Yet they 
should not, on that account, permit themselves the luxury 
of becoming lax in what must be a steady and persistent 
effort to reinforce inter-American cooperation at every 
opportunity and in every manner. The general attitude 
toward hemispheric unity has improved considerably 
since 1945. The Perén Government’s participation in the 
hemispheric scheme is expected to be acceptable to 
Washington and other American capitals. Economic con- 
solidation of the American republics should also have a 
fair share of time at the Rio Conference. Reciprocal trade 
agreements, the possibilities of expanded imports and 
exports, especially with respect to the United States, must 
seriously be analyzed if further impoverishment of some 
Latin-American countries is to be prevented. Finally, the 
recent action of Brazil in banning the Communist Party 
within its borders will have direct influence upon the 
Conference. The Brazilian action may be followed by 
other countries, and thus a general pattern would be set. 
It is evident that the success of the planned gathering 
will strengthen the harmony among the twenty-one 
American republics. Successful regional cooperation on 
this scale assumes tremendous importance in view of the 
unsettled condition in which the whole world finds itself 
today. 
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Big French question-mark 

By way of footnote to an article featured elsewhere in 
this issue, we observe that the moral grandeur of General 
de Gaulle’s scornful attitude toward “government by 
parties” on the old French republican model escapes no 
one. It has even added a few cubits to the imposing 
stature of one of our great war heroes. But whatever 
has possessed him to attempt amendment of the new 
Constitution in the direction of his favorite American 
prototype by popular (inevitably partisan, probably re- 
actionary) pressure from without, rather than by care- 
fully-prepared and shrewdly-timed revision from within 
the government setup? We cannot but feel that the Gen- 
eral was badly inspired or counseled to sever the natural 
ties that bind him closely to the MRP, which is at once 
much more and much less than a political “party.” That 
the ultimate social and political aims of de Gaulle and 
the MRP, in foreign as well as domestic affairs, are as 
like as tweedledum and tweedledee is plainer than ever 
in the General’s keynote speech to his cohorts of the 
newly-organized Rassemblement on May 31. He states 
a prime MRP objective in foreign policy when he pleads 
for a united Europe as “a third element” in world-equi- 
librium: “We must restore Europe in its occidental form 
and genius.” He summarizes the moderate social master- 
plan of the MRP when he calls for: 


economic and social freedom . . . liberty to private 
initiative . . . trade-unions, technicians and capital 
. .. trade-organizations freed of every tyranny 
through loyal association of workers, directors, in- 
vestors . . . profits and risks being shared. 


These ultimates will not be attained in France, or any- 
where else, by popular assembly or mass action alone. 
They will be the fruit of responsible parliamentary pol- 
icy, controlled and sanctioned by an alert electorate. 
Agreed on substantial aims and policies, why cannot 
General de Gaulle and the MRP work out ensemble their 


plans for constitutional and electoral-law reform? 


Soviet protests on DP settlements 

Russia’s implacable determination to push for the re- 
patriation of displaced persons and to block their resettle- 
ment in haven-countries crops up almost every day in 
the press. Many of these items are tiny snippets buried 
away in a mass of vaster news, but they are so many 
straws in the wind, all indicating the fundamental com- 
munist inhumanity. The Soviet Embassy in Brussels, on 
May 28, protested Belgium’s agreement to receive 20,000 
DP’s from the American zones in Germany and Austria 
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and 15,000 from the British zones, for work in the 
mines. Russia clamors that Belgium has no right 0 t 
receive “Russian citizens,” but the workers are mostly 
Poles and Balts. Similarly, Moscow thundered to Paris, 
on June 1, that the plan now under consideration ty 
receive 300,000 DP workers from the Western zones jy 
an “impermissible transaction, in screaming contradic. 
tion to international agreements and will never be reo. 
ognized as legal,” again because “a considerable number 
[of this large group] are ‘Russian citizens.’” This cop. 
tinuing and hateful pressure ought to help convince those 
who still oppose the Stratton bill (cf. “For the Stratton 
bill,” America, June 7, p. 258) that the only humane 
and ultimate solution of this horrible situation is for this 
country to do its share in resettling these hunted and 
haunted millions. 


An accolade for dentists 

“Smile and the world smiles with you” has never quite 
applied to the dentist. His most ingratiating smile, framed 
in the halo of his faithful drill, is invariably greeted with 
looks of terror or silent pleas for mercy. To the small 
boy he is something of an ogre, and the adult never 
fully outgrows his childhood impression. Yet at bottom 
the dentist is a good man, has a human heart and feels 
the same human emotions we all feel. Recently words 
of consolation were addressed to him, surprisingly 
enough by our Holy Father. In an address to the Italian 
Congress of Stomatology, Pius XII painted a noble 
picture of the ideal and mission of the dentist and those 
engaged in oral hygiene. They must acquire, he said, an 
exact knowledge of many sciences; they must have tact 
and intuition, cultivate the art of persuasion and a cer- 
tain moral authority to forestall and vanquish the ps 
tient’s instinctive fears and hesitations. They need much 
self-control and physical stamina to stand for long hours, 
eyes and nerves strained, both hands busy, and every 
movement impeded by the reactions of the patient. “And 
all the time you must remain imperturbable, calm, cour- 
teous, gentle and full of charity.” With his usual discern 
ment the Holy Father passed on to the social implications 
of the profession. The stomatologist is not a mere me 
chanic. In treating the mouth and the teeth he is dealing 
with a human person. The mouth and lower part of the 
countenance express character and feeling, so that a 
single, almost imperceptible, alteration of the lip will often 
indicate a spiritual change within. Especially today 
the stomatologist has mustered all his technical skills to 
restore new hope and courage to victims of the war, 
whose faces were so horribly mutilated that nothing was 
left but “the sad light in their eyes.” Not only the dentist, 
but every professional man and laborer will draw in- 
spiration from these words of Pius XII, since he stresses 
once again that it is not the profit motive which gives 
dignity and worth to our daily toil, but service rendered 
to our fellow-man. 


For Congress and the NAM 
The real news in labor-management relations the past 
few months—the constructive, encouraging news—has 
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not been made in Washington, where employers with 
dismal industrial-relations records have encouraged the 
Republocrats in Congress to do a major surgical job on 
the National Labor Relations Act and assorted other 
pieces of Federal legislation. The real news has been 
made elsewhere in the country: in Indianapolis, where 
the P. R. Mallory Company announced a profit-sharing 
plan for its 3,500 employes, who are members of the 
C10; in Atlantic City, where the United Steelworkers’ 
executive board approved a statement by President Philip 
Murray calling upon the union to respect its contracts 
meticulously and, together with management, to display 
“that spirit of labor-management cooperation so essen- 
tial to the welfare of this great nation”; in Passaic, New 
Jersey, where a labor-management school for shop stew- 
ards and company foremen, jointly sponsored by Botany 
Mills and the CIO Textile Workers, concluded its first 
year amid an atmosphere of triumph, of friendliness and 
mutual respect. These are only random incidents—others 
might easily be cited—but they are indicative of the 
progress that intelligent leaders of labor and management 
are making toward a better industrial order. Imagine 
how this fine cause might be assisted if the National 
Association of Manufacturers would devote to it the lavish 
sums it has been wasting on propaganda for restrictive 
labor laws. When will the big contributors to the NAM 
war chest realize that in their own fumbling way they 
are doing as much as the Communists to foster a spirit 
of class warfare? 


Russians in Eastern Germany 

While steady progress is made toward unifying the 
western parts of Germany, few reports have been re- 
ceived lately about the fate of the Germans in the east. 
A comprehensive CIP report from Berlin, however, gives 
a detailed account of what goes on behind the iron cur- 
tain. An all-out assault by Russian-supported Commu- 
nists against the Social Democrats is in full swing. Many 
of the latter joined the Einheit Party through a merger 
with the Communists in May, 1946. The “unity,” how- 
ever, was short-lived. All Social Democrats have been or 
are being replaced by Communists of long standing. 
Numerous arrests of Social Democrats have been re- 
ported from various cities, such as Leipzig, Dresden, 
Zwickau, Stendal, Magdeburg, Schwerin, Weimar, Kott- 
bus, Nordhaus, Halle and the Soviet sector of Berlin. 
As a rule, no reason is given for these arrests. The gen- 
eral impression is that the Communists want to prevent 
any opposition to their domination. The purpose of the 
maneuver is obviously to transform the Einheit Party 
into a blind instrument of the Soviet-backed communist 
minority. While a facade of “unity” is retained to mis- 
lead the people, non-Communists have been virtually 
eliminated from all public offices. Not a single Social 
Democrat holds any office in such provinces as Branden- 
burg, Saxony, Saxony-Anhalt, Thuringia and Mecklen- 
burg-Pomerania. The Moscow-trained Wilhelm Pieck is 
undisputed master of Soviet-held Eastern Germany. Like 
his counterparts in other countries under Soviet rule, 
Pieck has no scruples in dealing with any sort of opposi- 





tion. Obviously the Germans in great majority support 
the non-communist members of the Einheit Party, as was 
demonstrated during the last elections. Communist-ap- 
proved Einheit candidates polled barely twenty per cent 
of the votes. Yet, with the presence of the Soviet Army 
and the all-penetrating MVD, it is doubtful whether real 
opposition to Soviet domination can have any lasting 
effect. Events in Hungary and elsewhere prove the con- 
trary. 


CPA short-story awards 

The announcement of the annual prizes for the Cath- 
olic Press Association’s short-story contest reveals some 
interesting sidelights. First prize went to Elizabeth Mur- 
taugh of Chicago; second to Charles A. Brady of Ken- 
more, N. Y.; third to John P. Sisk of Spokane; fourth 
to Ruth B. Brickham of Jamaica, N. Y.; and fifth to 
Victor C. Ferkiss of Oakland, Calif. The sidelights are 
these: all the winners are college graduates, four from 
Catholic colleges; all have specialized in English; all 
started their writing in school and college publications; 
three of the five are young married people with small 
children. From these facts it appears that college train- 
ing in writing does get young authors off to a good start, 
and that for those who have the energy and drive, not 
even the economic necessities of providing for families 
will prevent them from devoting time to creative work. 
These are hopeful signs that ought to encourage budding 
young Catholic writers. A further sidelight, which we 
find very interesting and encouraging, is that two of the 
five contest-winners, Mr. Brady and Mr. Sisk, are regular 
AMERICA contributors. This CPA yearly contest attracts 
increasingly more promising talent and suggests the 
thought that awards of this nature ought to be multiplied. 
There is young Catholic talent; it must be more effec- 
tively discovered and encouraged. 


Parochial and public schools 
The Supreme Court decision in the New Jersey school- 
bus case and the Federal school-lunch program can be 
the foundation of “a clear-cut principle that will clarify 
the status of parochial schools in the body politic,” said 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer, wife of the publisher of the Wash- 
ington Post, testifying before the House Subcommittee 
on Education and Labor, May 29. “Surely no humane 
person,” she continued, 
would maintain that a hungry child should not re- 
ceive a hot midday meal because it is a Catholic. 
And nobody should countenance, as has happened, 
that a school-bus driver should pick up some young- 
sters and be obliged to leave the parochial-school 
pupils stranded in deep snow. Likewise, if the public 
health department is examining school children for 
TB, it would be monstrous and self-defeating to 
omit parochial-school children from such a preven- 
tive program. 
The logic is simple and inescapable; and it is only by 
dint of persistent and strident propaganda about “sep- 
aration of Church and State” (in a sense which would 
have surprised the Founding Fathers) that the presence 
of parochial-school children on a_ public-school bus 
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makes it look like a coach-and-six driving through the 
Constitution. If the principles of the McCowen bill, said 
Mrs. Meyer, were accepted by all parties concerned, the 
status of the parochial school in our educational system 
would be made clear, and a pattern of action established, 
so that 
. .. the many States that now forbid health or wel- 
fare provisions for the parochial schools would 
realize that the situation had been clarified to a 
point where they could safely amend their constitu- 
tions or other legal prohibitions and extend public- 
health and welfare services with democratic im- 
partiality to all children alike. 
Such a refusal can be justified only on the theory that 
the sole “American” system of education is the state 
system, and that parochial schools are a private vagary 
of parents, allowed indeed by the state, but performing 
no public function. It is a bit late in the day to advance 
such a theory now. 


The burden of occupation troops 

One contributory reason for Germany’s hunger (as it 
is for Austria’s, as well) is the presence of millions of 
occupation troops. In both countries Russia’s forces far 
outnumber those of the other Powers. In Germany’s 
Russian zone, which is about the same size as the U. S. 
zone and with approximately the same number of in- 
habitants, Russia has some 400,000 troops; the Ameri- 
can zone has some 145,000; the British presumably 
about 200,000, and the French 70,000. At the Moscow 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers, the Allied Control 
Council for Germany was instructed (and this was con- 
sidered a major achievement among the paltry few 
reached) to come to an agreement by June 1 on largely 
reduced numbers, which would then be submitted to the 
respective governments for realization. At every meeting 
of the Council to discuss the matter, Russia has consis- 
tently demanded that she be granted twice as many occu- 
pation troops as either the United States or Britain, for 
the totally inconsequential reason that she had been occu- 
pied by the enemy—and this despite the facts that the 
British zone is far more populous, that Russian troops, 
quartered in the “bread-basket” of Germany, are notori- 
ous for living off the land, and despite the still more 
sinister report that Moscow wants “occupation troops” 
to be defined solely as combat troops, which would allow 
Russia in Germany 200,000 combat troops. plus perhaps 
an equal army of other military agents and secret police. 
Russia is plainly stalling on this settlement, as she is on 
every other one that promises political stability, some 
economic relief not dictated and dominated by Russia. 


Faith in the Orient 

Through the fog and futilities of the slow dawn of 
peace in the West, the new rising sun in the Far East is 
sending us these days many a beam of encouragement 
and hope. General MacArthur has succeeded, beyond any 
expectation we could nourish at war’s end, in setting 
Japan squarely on the road to a respectable peace treaty. 
Her newly-launched constitution has been hailed every- 
where (except, naturally, by Communists) as a model 
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instrument of statecraft. Missionaries and members of 
the Oriental hierarchy from the South Seas to North 
China have been flooding us with appeals for sympathetic 
cooperation in their educational and social-service plans, 
as they forecast confidently an imminent and far-reaching 
“spiritual rebirth” of the East. Some go so far as to say 
that the Orient is waking up startled, after a long night. 
mare, to find itself—Christian. We were startled our. 
selves, so soon after our own bad dream, to hear Japan’s 
new Christian premier, Tetsu Katayana, rally our erst. 
while “hopeless enemies” on June 1 under the banner of 
Christian democracy: 
I believe that a democratic government must be per- 
meated by the spirit of Christian love and humanity. 
Hitherto the Government in Japan has created the 
impression that it was motivated by falsehood and 
intrigues; but I believe that the Government in the 
future must be guided by the Christian spirit of 
morality. A government founded on moral ethics 
and based on humanism has been my long-cherished 
faith... . 
We shouldn’t, of course, be startled at all by these fresh 
and heartening reminders that Christianity is the pre. 
destined bond of peace within and among ail nations. 
There is neither East nor West, as Saint Paul taught, and 
Xavier with thousands of our Oriental missionary heroes 
and martyrs after him, because the twain have long since 
met in the Heart of Christ. Our faith in the Orient is one 
more measure of our faith in His living and loving 
Presence in our one world united. 


Economic isolationism and free trade 

When Under Secretary of State William L. Clayton 
went to Geneva to head the United States delegation at 
the World Trade Conference, he must have had mis- 
givings. He knew that a number of congressmen, despite 
their partiality for competitive enterprise, had taken de- 
termined positions on the subject of reciprocal tariff and 
trade agreements. Theoretically at least, these Congress- 
men defended free enterprise and opposed state tradings. 
But at the same time they were toying with a queer idea 
that American free enterprise was strictly for domestic 
consumption and should not be exported into the marts 
of world trade. If less fortunate nations were to take the 
American concept seriously and request opportunity fer 
competitive enterprise, then some of our own producers 
might run the risk of losing their markets. The worst 
fears of Mr. Clayton have been realized. Congressional 
action on the wool tariff made it clear to other nations 
bargaining at Geneva for reduction of tariffs that some 
people in the U. S. still think of tariffs as a high wall 
ever which free trade must not be allowed to escape. 
Economic isolationists, such as the wool growers who 
demanded a tariff of unwarranted magnitude to protect 
their abnormally expensive product, are busy telling the 
world that free trade is all right in principle, but we 
here want the other people to do the tariff reducing, not 
ourselves. Unfavorable trade balances, world economic 
misery, even the collapse of U. S. foreign trade, mean 
nothing to them. They conceive of government's function 
solely as that of protecting their own privileged position. | 
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The completion of the tax bill and the labor bill, and 
the dilemma with which the President was confronted— 
whether to veto them or not—highlighted once more the 
complicated nature of modern politics. A measure no 
longer stands on its own merits, but is bound to have 
wide repercussions, not only in domestic affairs but per- 
haps even more in international circles. 

The Republicans were claiming that reduction of taxes 
was necessary for business confidence and to head off a 
depression, just as they did when asking for removal of 
price controls. If they are right this time, and if the 
President does veto the tax bill, then a whole chain reac- 
tion will set in which might mean revolutions in France 
and Italy and even as far away as China and Burma. 
A financial crash in the U. S. would almost certainly 
mean political chaos in a large part of the world. 

Labor leaders were asserting that the Taft-Hartley 
labor bill, far from bringing industrial peace, would 
aggravate industrial strife, bring a long-drawn-out series 
of court actions, and therefore increase business uncer- 
tainty. If they are right, and the President signs the bill, 
he will lose the support of labor, which will go to any 
third party the Communists might persuade Henry Wal- 
lace to create. This will mean certain Republican victory 


in 1948; which again might mean an isolationist with- 
drawal from Europe, giving Russia a free hand there. 
The shadow of John Lewis loomed high behind the 
long debates on the labor bill, and many of its provisions 
are aimed solely at him. The soft-coal operators were 
visibly holding off until they saw what kind of a labor 
law, if any, was to come out. That again gave the Presi- 
dent a difficult decision. With the law, the operators could 
afford to be tough, thereby throwing the whole coal 
problem into the hands of the immensely strengthened 
Labor Board, and thus ultimately into the White House. 
Without the law, John Lewis would be tough, with the 
same result. In either case, there is always the possi- 
bility of another chain reaction reaching over the world. 
As I have said, the new Labor Board, under the Taft- 
Hartley bill, is given wider and stronger powers over 
industry than the old NLRB had. Thus, instead of gov- 
ernment being taken out of business, it is in more deeply. 
Republican congressmen, no less than the Democrats, 
firmly believe the remedy for almost every situation is 
a law; a law means a new agency; all agencies must be 
given discretionary powers (since Congress cannot fore- 
see every contingency, and it would be disastrous if it 
tried to do so). This, too, may have much wider reper- 
cussions than has been foreseen. The fact is that Congress 
can do hardly anything with the American economy 
without affecting other parts of that economy and the 
world at large. Witness the disastrous effects of the re- 
cently-increased wool tariff. Witrrip Parsons 
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In addition to tax burdens, there are many calls on 
American charity. Our response to them will keep us poor 
and Christlike. We list here a few recent pleas. 

> The Social Mission Sisters of the Holy Ghost, who have 
charge of some 450 social centers, designate four in 
Hungary which are in particular need of food and cloth- 
ing: Sister Alexandra, S.M., I. Krisztina Krt. 125, Buda- 
pest; Ottokar Orphanage, Pomaz, Pest m.; Sister Gabri- 
ella, Misszioshaz, Dunafoldvar; Motherhouse, Szocialis 
Misszio, I Krisztine krt. 125, Budapest. Add “Hungary” 
to each address. 

PA seminary in the American zone of Germany, with 
150 seminarians enrolled at the present time, is desper- 
ately in want of food (flour and fat among other items). 
Germany needs good priests. Send your charity to 
Priesterseminar, Limburg a/d Lahn, Greater Hesse, 
American Zone, Germany. 

>The Domus Nostra work for abandoned adolescent 
girls in Europe, written up last week (cf. “The girl waifs 
of Europe,” p. 268) was founded by Mrs. Maria Tinto 
Rocco, of Orange, N. J. (228 Tremont Ave.) Mrs. 
Thomas Curtis, of Washington, D. C., is the Chairman 
of the American Council. Contributions may be sent 


either to the American headquarters at 1340 New York 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C., or to Domus Nostra 
Institutions, Rome, Via XX Settembre 3. 

> The American Women’s Unit for War Relief (17 East 
Slst St., New York 22) is lending assistance to the Catho- 
lic Institute for Social Service in Budapest, whose gradu- 
ates have a fine record throughout Hungary. Over 175 
students are now enrolled, but money is urgently needed 
to keep the Institute running. Mark your donation “Hun- 
gary” and send it to the American Women’s Unit. 

> The Champaign, Illinois, case involving the right of 
a school board to permit representatives of various re- 
ligious denominations to teach a non-sectarian course 
in religion on public school premises is being appealed 
by Mrs. Vasthi McCollum to the U. S. Supreme Court. 
She insists that the practice violates the First and Four- 
teenth Amendments. Both the Champaign County Circuit 
Court and the Illinois Supreme Court ruled against her 
claim. The latter Court found: 1) on the basis of De 
minimis non curat lex, the incidental benefit accruing 
to religion from the use of public-school property could 
not be interpreted as a violation of the First Amend- 
ment; 2) the embarrassment which Mrs. McCollum said 
her son suffered because his parents did not permit him 
to take religious instruction was not established. 

> The Basilian Fathers will open the University of St. 
Thomas next September in Houston, Texas. Co-educa- 
tional, it will enroll only 150 next year. ASPoE- 
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editorials 





End of illusion 


Nobody who can read and reason will find anything 
subtle or confusing about the latest Soviet coup in Hun- 
gary, or about communist plans for more of the same— 
and soon—in Italy. Soviet “democracy” continues its 
march westward, against United Europe and the United 
Nations, openly, blatantly. Sickening and sinister as we 
must still regard the standard technique of flouting what 
remains of a “free and unfettered” popular will in the 
assumed name of democracy, there is no longer any 
secret about it, and therefore no excuse for further illu- 
sion—or baffled inertia—on the part of the West. 

No excuse—and no time. We know by this exactly 
what Stalin means when he speaks of friendly neighbors 
who are “free, strong and independent”; what Molotov 
means by “unanimity”; what Gromyko means by the 
“sovereign equality of all peace-loving states.” A year 
ago we could still plead a certain moral nobility—a 
typical American scruple to be fair and hopeful even 
beyond provocation—to justify the Byrnes policy of 
“patience and firmness” with Russia. The provocation 
now amounts to open and truculent contempt of the moral 
and cultural values to which we stand committed with 
the nations of Europe, whether allies, neutrals or former 
enemies, as brothers in the building of the peace. 

The time for patience is past. We have had enough 
of “cooperation” by veto and abstention, and more than 
enough of the communist police-state plan for the piece- 
meal disintegration of Europe. Both justice and charity 
—especially the generous meed of both we owe to the 
inarticulate Russian people—summon us realistically to- 
day to firm and courageous action. 

Firmness should be easier now, and less embarrassed, 
than it could have been a year ago. Our moral position 
has been immensely clarified and solidly supported by 
public opinion here and in Europe through the long con- 
gressional debate which resulted in ratification of the 
“Truman doctrine”; through the revealing weeks which 
Secretary Marshall sat out at the Moscow Conference and 
his subsequent forthright report to the nation; through 
the equally revealing aggressive action (we use the term 
in its strict, Russian-approved, Nuremberg sense) of the 
Soviet and its European vanguard during the past few 
months. 

This Review has long since taken the position that our 
moral, political and economic interest urgently demands 
that illusion end and firmness begin in Italy (Cf. “Italy, 
our own crossroads,” AMERICA, January 18, 1947, p. 
426). Signor de Gasperi and his Democratic Center 
majority have been struggling heroically against a sea 
of troubles, chiefly financial, to implement a social and 
political program recognizably liberal, European and 
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Christian. Girded to assume the crushing burden of ap 
“impossible” peace treaty, with fair prospects of a viable 
republican constitution in the Fall, her application fo; 
membership filed with the United Nations, resurgent 
Italy has a claim on our sympathy, influence and assis. 
tance far more cogent even than that of Greece and 
Turkey. Applied immediately and generously to Italy, 
the “Truman doctrine,” which admittedly announces 4 
policy of firmness without patience, would readily purge 
itself of the silly charge that it represents a negative, 
inconsistent and ineffective American last-ditch “cam. 
paign against communism.” Our design, of course, js 
positive, friendly, constructive and peaceful. We are com. 
mitted to the restoration or survival of the democratic 
institutions of the West, unmolested by the threat of 
totalitarianism, black or red. 

Painful as it may be to see Hungary receding slowly 
(and, we like to feel, temporarily) behind the iron cur. 
tain, there is comfort in Secretary Marshall’s assurance 
that embattled Italy’s plea for crucial support is not to 
go unheeded. Washington seems at long last to be ready 
to serve formal notice on the world that we defend hence. 
forth with every moral and material resource at our 
command the right of Europe’s free peoples to political, 
cultural and economic liberty. We cannot longer afford 
the luxury of disillusion. We have made so many “allow. 
ances” for Soviet sincerity, simplicity and good faith 
that we are on the verge of moral bankruptcy before 


the appeal of starving Europe for a speedy peace, and the | 


Holy Father’s prayer for an end to the “tolerance of 
hate.” 


Free Enterprise and 
foreign policy 


President Truman’s request for extension of some gov 
ernment wartime controls over exports, and of import 
controls and allocation powers over a limited number of 
scarce commodities, is reported to be meeting with heavy 
Republican opposition on Capitol Hill. 

This opposition reflects to a large extent the deter 
mination of business interests, which are influential in 
Republican councils, to extend the boundaries of free 
enterprise beyond the seas. It is part of that disastrous 
postwar drive—upon which Mr. Truman himself has too 
often smiled—to revert as quickly as possible to peace 
time normalcy, and is open to the same objection: the 
world is not yet at peace and, until it is, the security of 
the United States can be guaranteed only by a strong 
and enlightened foreign policy backed by our full mil: 


tary and economic resources. This means the strict sub- | 


ordination of private interest in foreign trade to public 
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policy, since otherwise American business and the State 
Department will find themselves working at cross pur- 
poses. To put it bluntly, we must not merely avoid build- 
ing up aggressors; we must avoid also any possibility 
that American exports will ever again be hurled back at 
our fighting men in the shape of shells and torpedoes, 
gs happened during the Japanese war. 

The case for continued controls over foreign trade is 
so clear and convincing that the opposition to it suggests 
the disappointing conclusion that a large number of Con- 
gressmen and important sections of business have not 
yet learned the bitter lesson of the past two years. After 
President Truman’s grimly frank address on March 12, 
after the long and detailed debate in both Houses of 
Congress before the program of aid to Greece and Turkey 
was tardily approved, after all the enlightening editorial 
comment, the country has a right to expect that at least 
our leaders in Congress and in industry will rise above 
wishful thinking and selfish interest and support our new 
foreign policy with all the strength at their command. 

If our security depends on preserving the independence 
of nations menaced by Soviet aggression—and this is 
what the Truman doctrine means—then only the sim- 
plest sort of deduction is needed to show that our foreign 
trade must flow in channels dictated by the exigencies of 
foreign policy. That this requires restrictions on free 
enterprise is both obvious and beside the point. We did 
not hesitate to restrict free enterprise when there was 
question of winning the war. Why draw back now, like 
children balking at a dose of bitter medicine, when there 
is question of winning the peace and assuring our na- 
tional security? Those who are opposing the President’s 
reasonable and necessary request for continued controls 
over foreign trade should remember that unless we do 
achieve peace and security, the day will come when there 
will be question not of temporary restrictions on free 
enterprise but of its complete destruction. 


What to think of UMT 


Does UMT stand alone in the national defense scheme, 
and do those who attack it jeopardize the safety of the 
country? It is one merit of the President’s Advisory 
Commission on Universal Training that it has cut the 
peacetime training program down to proportions. This 
group of nine distinguished civilians in its report of 
May 29 has attempted to show just where UMT fits into 
the general picture. They give it no greater priority 
than coordinated intelligence, scientific research and de- 
velopment, industrial mobilization and stock-piling, a 
mobile striking Air Force and a regular Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps. Although the Commission has unani- 
mously recommended enactment of universal training, 
it has given it a place way down on the list of priorities 
—in fact, last. It is the “firm opinion” of the Commission 
that it would be a “mistake” to enact UMT if this would 
indirectly lead to the curtailment of these other, more 
essential, elements of our defense program. In the future 
let it not be said that those who believe UMT is unneces- 
sary or undesirable are enemies of our national safety. 


The Commission’s report approves the general outline 
elaborated previously by the War Department, but brings 
to the foreground two highly important issues formerly 
disregarded by Army spokesman for UMT. Any such 
future training program, in the opinion of the group, 
should be under the control and direction of a commis- 
sion reporting directly to the President, and composed 
of two civilians and one military representative. The 
traditional subordination of the military to the civilian 
branch is thus sustained. 

The Commission’s emphatic concern for the moral ° 
and religious welfare of the young trainees is the second 
outstanding contribution of the report. One typical speci- 
fication is that not less than one Chaplain for every 
500 or 600 trainees be provided. The experiments at the 
Fort Knox “show case” have suggested what opportuni- 
ties would be offered for the religious instruction of 
youth. That the teen-agers at Fort Knox had to join the 
Army before getting their religious instruction is no 
argument for UMT, but it certainly gives religious 
leaders something to think about. 

The prevailing theme of the report is national security. 
Consistent with that approach is the group’s denial that 
the program is meant to supplant the work of parents, 
school or church. It is a matter for further examination 
how adequately it has answered the question of interrup- 
tion of school. A fair critical approach to the report 
would be on the same score of security. In this connec- 
tion it is surprising to note the slighting references to 
the civilian-reserve components, particularly the National 
Guard, which have a more direct bearing on prepared- 
ness than has UMT. 

But a glaring defect of the report, which is certain to 
become more obvious as public discussion grows, is its 
failure to examine the budgetary requirements of UMT 
in relation to the other elements of defense. We shall 
spend $10 billion next year for the Army and Navy. The 
Commission does not suggest any reductions in current 
items and, in fact, recommends further expenditures 
outside the annual $1.75 billion for UMT. Yet it says 
that a “large” professional army is out of the question 
because it would be too “expensive.” This is very con- 
fusing. Is our present Regular Army, at its full author- 
ized strength of 1,070,000 volunteers, the Commission’s 
idea of a “small” professional army? What is the Com- 
mission’s understanding of an “economic” defense pro- 
gram, if $10 billion a year is insufficient? These budge- 
tary ambiguities spring possibly from another ambiguity. 
The report speaks of the “weakness” of our current 
defense. If our existing military program, so tremendous 
in scale, leaves us “weak,” what does the Commission 
mean by a “strong” America? 

Perhaps the American people can be persuaded to 
undertake the heavy financial and social burdens in- 
volved in the defense program outlined by the President’s 
Committee. A great deal depends upon a forthright 
exposition of its clear necessity. But even more depends 
on the correlation of such a program with the obliga- 
tions already assumed by this country under the United 
Nations towards the creation of a world in which law 
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reigns. The President's Committee has recognized this 
in its report. Surely the lesson of the past decades is 
that our ultimate peace cannot rest on armed force alone. 
UMT should be examined in the light of its likelihood 


to detract from that experience. 


Standstill in housing 


Prospects for a million dwelling units completed during 
1947 are not so bright as the unwary might be led to 
believe by National Housing Administrator Creedon’s 
recent statement. More careful analysis of the facts he 
presents, and of current construction figures, reveals 
that only about 750,000 of the prospective completed 
units will be permanent homes, the rest being conversions 
and temporary quarters. Even to reach that figure, an 
additional 150,000 units, not yet begun, will have to be 
completed before the year’s end. 

Mr. Creedon’s hope that the 150,000 additional units 
will be completed this year is based on the assumption 
that residential construction will continue at the same 
rate evidenced during the first five months of 1947. With 
builders in many places suspending or deferring opera- 
tions because of high construction costs and material 
shortages, the probability of the prospective million starts 
and completions grows less daily. 

Actually the residential-construction industry is ex- 
periencing a slump, resulting in large measure from its 
own misplaced self-assurance. The builders were so con- 
vinced that the only obstacle to plentiful production was 
OPA control that they could not rest content after the 
war’s end until regulation L-41 had been lifted. When 
the premature abolition of materials control proved harm- 
ful, they had to look for another excuse and found it in 
rent control. Now they want all controls to go, and are 
blaming a “paternalistic” government for encouraging 
socialistic experiments. 

Meanwhile, completed homes go begging for buyers, 
as the public continues to resist pressure to purchase 
doubtful values at inflated prices. A standstill is fast 
developing, despite the urgent need for moderately priced 
homes. Unemployment in the building trades grows 
apace. In the New York area, which is critically hit, 
estimates say that in the vicinity of 25,000 construction 
workers are now jobless. Ironically enough, many of 
them cannot get work in other cities because they can 
find no homes for their families. 

There is nothing the building industry—including 
labor—needs so much as a thorough examination of its 
conscience as to moral responsibilities toward the com- 
munity. The industry can never expect its problems to 
be worked out merely by the removal of restrictions. 
A construction program of unprecedented size must be 
undertaken at an early date to make up for the many 
failures which have accompanied the industry’s successes. 

So far, the builders have not presented a reasonable 
plan of their own; they satisfy themselves with blaming 
the Government for the very real ills of the industry. 
But an annual construction rate considerably less than 
1,000,000 units a year will never satisfy our backlog of 
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needs, let alone provide for an expanding population, | 


If the public grows restless, the industry should realize 


that the time rapidly passes within which its own affairs | 


can be set in order. 

While the housing problem in many urban areas goes 
unsolved, prospects for effective congressional actio, 
hardly look promising. Amendments to the rent-contrg| 
bill make way for adjustment of hardship cases, but they 
also leave the path clear for the extension of landlord 
abuses. Recognition by Congress that controls are but q 
temporary expedient should presuppose that a permanent, 
over-all program is under way. In point of fact the long. 
range housing program, provided for in the Taft-Ellep. 
der-Wagner bill, languishes amid the unconcern of the 
House Banking and Currency committee. Evidently the 
public has not yet put enough pressure upon the legis. 
lators to secure positive, progressive action in solving 
the nation’s housing shortage. 


Faith and fear 


“The future belongs to the believers and not to the skep. 
tics and doubters. The future belongs to those who love, 
not to those who hate.” 

Thus would our Holy Father Pius XII, in his name. 
day address to the Cardinals, turn the eyes of men from 
the dark heritage of the past to the bright possibilities 
of the future. From the past come the seeds of skepticism 
and doubt. Our man-made systems have brought the 
world down about our ears, and those who put their 
trust in them must regard the future with fear, foreseeing 
only a greater and more catastrophic failure. It is the 
man who has faith in the human spirit—the human spirit 
guided and strengthened by belief in God and His law— 
who can face the future with “fearless courage.” From 
the past come the seeds of hate—the memories of old 
injuries and historic feuds. It is only “a love as ardent 
and as vast as the world” that can cast out the hatreds 
which poison the wellsprings of human understanding. 

In a time of “panic and pessimism” the Pope calls for 


an upsurge of Christian faith and love which will sweep | 


the miasmic world like “a mighty breath of pure air,’ 
a veritable Pentecostal wind. It would sweep away the 
fear that makes men the dupes of demagogues. It would 
sweep away the fear that “hides under the appearance 
of Christian prudence, and under this pretext remains 
silent when duty should require it to utter a fearless 
‘non licet’ to the rich and powerful.” 

There can be no mistaking the Pope’s reference when 
he declares that the Church’s appeal arouses the hatred 
of “those whose life depends on dissensions and conflict 

. the idolatrous worshippers of brute force and of 
struggles, inside and out their frontiers, for world 
domination.” 

Like our own President, he sees the issues joined be 
tween a “despotic rule” under which “nothing is sale 
neither home nor goods nor liberty nor honor” and the 
power of the Christian world, “derived from union, order 


and peace.” No “weak and timid peace,” he warns, will, 


in this hour, be worthy of God or man. 
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The labor policy 
of the 80th Congress 


As the 80th Congress prepares to wind up its present 
session, Father Benjamin L. Masse examines its labor 
legislation with reference to the country’s actual needs and 

the Republican interpretation of the 





Benjamin L. Masse 


“mandate of the people” in the 1946 
election. 





In another month or so Congress will pack its bags and 
start a welcome flight from the heat of Washington. 

Most of the Republicans will leave with a sense of 
deep satisfaction, and if a few of them have their doubts, 
well, every party has its mavericks and why worry about 
them? The regulars did the job they were elected to do, 
didn’t they? Or tried hard anyway and would have done 
it had not a Democratic President, who missed the mean- 
ing of last November’s election, chanced to occupy the 
White House. 

That meaning was clear enough. The electorate gave 
the Republicans a mandate to discipline labor, to reduce 
taxes, to cut government spending to the bone. They 
wanted all the devils of the New Deal exorcised, and 
no more projects to make a sturdy people dependent on 
their easy-going Uncle Sam. As the majority report of 
the House Appropriations Committee put it, explaining 
a heavy slash in the Department of Agriculture’s budget 
for fiscal 1948: 

As we give thought to such a problem as soil con- 

servation and to the saving of the surface of our 

land from the influences of erosion, we also have 
the responsibility of pursuing those policies that will 
prevent the erosion of that rugged individual char- 
acter which has made the American farmer the 
greatest producer of agricultural commodities in 
any time or generation in the world’s history. 
That’s the spirit, say the Republicans. That’s the sort 
of thing the people voted for last November and that 
is what we have done our best to give them: rigorous 
pruning of Federal expenditures, stiff labor laws, a 
healthy cut in personal-income taxes, no new programs, 
like health insurance and liberalization of the Social 
Security Act, to pamper and demoralize a rugged people. 

To these sentiments a minority of Democrats, almost 
all from the South (which needed the New Deal so badly 
and profited so handsomely from it) utter a heartfelt 
“Amen.” 

Now the present writer wouldn’t know what the voters 
wanted last November, or exactly what sort of mandate 
they gave the Republicans. There are so many voters, 
even in a country which does not take its off-year elec- 
tions too strenuously, that even the experts have trouble 
reading the popular mind. Some say one thing and some 
say another; so that everybody ought to feel sorry for 
Messrs, Hannegan and Reese, the respective chairmen of 
the Democratic and Republican national committees, who 
must guess right or stand to lose their attractive jobs. 
Not to mention President Truman, of course, and Sen- 
ator Taft, and the dozen other prominent Republicans 
who, it goes without saying, with the exception of Minne- 
sota’s youthful Harold Stassen, are not candidates for 
the Republican nomination in 1948! 

Anyhow, most of my friends and acquaintances who 


voted Republican last fall really are not quite sure why 
they did so; except, naturally, like many other people, 
they were tired of wartime restrictions and very, very. 
angry over the meat famine last summer. A few of them 
were disgusted, too, with our appeasement of the Russian 
dictator and thought the Republicans, despite our bi- 
partisan approach to foreign affairs, might do better. 
But then this latter consideration has nothing to do with 
our domestic policy, which remains the only thing set- 
ting Republicans off from Democrats (from some Demo- 
crats, that is) and vice versa. 

If an amateur can risk an opinion about this involved 
matter, I should like to suggest that the voters lasi fall 
gave nobody a mandate to do anything really drastic 
to organized labor. Some of them did, of course: busi- 
nessmen who have never honestly accepted unionism and 
who donated generously to campaign funds; many farm- 
ers, especially commercial farmers, who live in fear lest 
their hired hands be organized; professional people and 
the comfortable upper middle class who share the eco- 
nomic outlook of conservative industry. Many others, it 
is true, felt that a few union abuses—jurisdictional 
strikes; certain types of secondary boycott; violations of 
the rights of rank-and-file members—called for legisla- 
tive remedies. And probably a majority of the voters 
wanted some kind of machinery that would facilitate 
the settlement of disputes between labor and management 
and lessen the possibility of “paralysis” strikes. But it 
is certain that the public never voted for the Hartley 
bill; and very dubious that it wanted anything so stiff 
as the Taft bill. 

Look at the record of State legislation over the past 
few years. Is or is it not politically significant that the 
frankly drastic laws have emanated mostly from States 
that are agricultural or lie south of the Mason-Dixon 
line? Here, for instance, is a list of States which have 
outlawed the closed shop, either by statute or by consti- 
tutional change: South Dakota, Alabama, Florida, North 
Carolina, Nebraska, Delaware, Georgia, Iowa, North 
Carolina, Texas, Virginia and Tennessee. Now the total 
vote cast by these States in the 1944 Presidential election 
was 6,081,733, which was roughly one-eighth of all the 
votes cast. If the voters of the country want such legis- 
lation, if they gave a mandate to the Republicans in 
1946, why haven’t heavily populated, and industrialized, 
States like Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Illinois and Michigan hopped on the anti- 
labor bandwagon? And haven’t the politicians heard 
about the effort to ban the closed shop in California, 
which failed so dismally? 

But let us put political considerations aside and con- 
sider a question of principle: has the labor policy of 
the 80th Congress reflected a proper concern for the wel- 
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fare of the nation’s working people and an understanding 
of their present situation? 

All during the lengthy debates in the House and Sen- 
ate on the Hartley and Taft bills, not even the most anti- 
labor congressmen dared to suggest that unions were not 
helpful and necessary to the material welfare of Ameri- 
can workers. The argument was that past Congresses had 
stacked the cards in favor of labor, that management 
had now become the underdog and that, consequently, 
justice called for a reduction in the power of national 
unions and their leaders. It was asserted, too, that unions, 
unlike corporations, were not subject to any legal re- 
strictions, despite the fact that they exercised enormous 
power and could shut down entire industries and starve 
whole communities. This unrestricted power, it was 
claimed, had begotten such excesses against employers, 
the public and even rank-and-file workers that Congress 
was now obliged to curb it. The general purpose, then, 
of the Hartley-Taft bill is to right the balance between 
labor and management by weakening unions, the sup- 
position being that collective bargaining has failed and 
led to strikes because management is presently too feeble 
to uphold its side of the argument. 

It should be admitted that some segments of organized 
labor have, indeed, been guilty of abuses not now cov- 
ered by any law, and that there is no immediate hope of 
self-reform. Examples of such abuses are the jurisdic- 
tional strike and the secondary boycott to compel an 
employer to violate the law. There have been abuses, 
also, of the rights of union members which, under pres- 
ent law, can be corrected only with the greatest difficulty. 
The Congress has the right, then, and possibly the duty, 
to seek a legislative remedy for these abuses. No one 
can quarrel with that. 

But most other abuses of labor, real or fanciful, are 
already covered by law. There is no State in the Union, 
for instance, which legally permits coercion of its citi- 
zens, and violence and racketeering, or which allows 
mobs to block public thoroughfares and the entrances 
of buildings. To correct such excesses no Federal law 
is needed, only the effective enforcement of local laws 
by State officials; and it has been mildly disconcerting 
these past months to see men who for years took their 
stand against the New Deal on the ground of “States’ 
Rights” suddenly rise in the 80th Congress and demand 
an extension of Federal activity in the matter of or- 
ganized labor. Are they more bitterly opposed, one won- 
ders, to organized labor than they are to growing cen- 
tralization of power in Washington? 

It is a long step, furthermore, from necessary reforms 
to legislation consciously designed to weaken organized 
labor in its legitimate activities. Where small businesses 
are concerned, unions are clearly stronger than employ- 
ers, although even in this case the disparity is frequently 
not so great as is popularly imagined. There are a num- 
ber of instances of small businesses banding together to 
deal as a unit with a strong union, and when this hap- 
pens, the difference in strength largely disappears. Even 
when it remains, many small businesses are helped, not 
hurt, by a strong union. The union solves a serious prob- 
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lem which they have seldom been able to solve themselves 
—the problem of unfair, cutthroat competition. Where 
such competition plagues an industry, the union brings 
a measure of order and stability—to the benefit of gl] 
concerned, including the general public. 

Where the unions face Big Business the advantage 

still lies with the corporate giants which dominate the 
American economy. The reason for the duration and 
partial success of last year’s strikes was not the strength 
of the unions as contrasted with the weakness of ¢or. 
porate management but the growing equality between 
the two groups. The unions are more nearly able than 
was formerly the case to stand toe to toe with manage. 
ment and slug it out. But the heavy battalions are stil] 
on the side of Big Business. The United Automobile 
Workers certainly could not 
stand, either now or in the 
near future, another long 
strike at General Motors, but 
GM probably could. We had 
industrial peace this spring 
largely because the unions, 
still licking their wounds 
from the 1946 battles, were 
happy to take the best offer 
they could get. Their case 
for wage increases was ex. 
ceptionally good, but they 
lacked the economic power 
to make it prevail. 
In all this facile talk about the huge power of labor 
and the relative weakness of industry, people overlook 
an obvious but tremendously significant fact, namely, 
that all during the time when the unions were supposed 
to be browbeating the corporations, American industry 
reported the lushest earnings in its history. At no time 
have most corporations been in a stronger financial posi- 
tion than they are right now—twelve years after the 
passage of the hated Wagner Act! If we make it easier 
by law for employers to resist union demands and break 
strikes, will the cause of social justice be promoted? 

That is our objective after all. Of course we want 
industrial peace, too, but peace can never be our supreme 
goal. The reason was given long ago by Saint Augustine, 
who said that peace is “the work of justice.” Let us not 
confuse peace with the mere absence of strife. There was 
no industrial warfare in Nazi Germany; there is none 
in Soviet Russia. But is that the kind of industria 
“peace” we want here? 

The right way to industrial peace lies partly through 
collective bargaining on a plane of equality and partner- 
ship, and partly through State programs which assist 
workers to satisfy needs that cannot be otherwise met. 
By this test, the labor policy of the present Congress has 
been gravely deficient. The Taft bill reflects more the 
class-conscious outlook of anti-labor employers than it 
does a concern with successful collective bargaining. 
And in no instance has the 80th Congress approved legis 
lation aimed at helping American workers to meet their 
personal and family obligations. The minimum wag 
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remains at forty cents an hour; the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft housing bill is moribund; nothing is being done 
about health insurance or necessary changes in the Social 
Security Act. The Labor Department has been starved 
for appropriations, with the result that child labor is on 
the increase and the National Labor Relations Board 


De Gaulle forces 
the issue 


has a backlog of more than 5,000 cases. And so the 
dismal story goes. 

Let us waive the question of political expediency. On 
the higher level of principle, the labor policy of the 80th 
Congress badly misses the goal. It will not foster social 
justice. And neither will it bring us industrial peace. 


Catherine Maher, news-writer and foreign-language mon- 
itor and reporter for the New York Times from 1940 to 
1945, was educated at Fribourg, Switzerland, and Stanford. 

University. She writes the present 
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article from a recent on-the-scene study 
of the Fourth Republic. 





General Charles de Gaulle’s re-entry on the political scene 
has touched off the crisis latent in French politics since 
the formation of the Fourth Republic. The new republic 
was born in an atmosphere of disquiet and doubt. It has 
survived with some difficulty by dint of constant political 
maneuvering and a series of complicated compromises, 
which have made apparent—each more than the last— 
the inherent impotence of past political formulas in the 
face of the present French situation. 

De Gaulle’s speeches denouncing the present party sys- 
tem and calling for constitutional revision to give greater 
power to the executive, and his action in appealing for 
the formation of an organization “above parties” and 
uniting all Frenchmen behind France, have produced the 
shock necessary to upset the artificially contrived, deli- 
cate equilibrium of the present French regime. But 
exactly what does de Gaulle’s action mean? Why has it 
been taken now? What is the General’s long-range pur- 
pose, and what is the meaning of his organization, the 
Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais, called for in his 
Strasbourg speech? 

Superficially the government of the Fourth Republic 
may not seem to differ substantially from that of the 
Third. The same compromises appear, the identical ma- 
chinery is invoked to produce Chamber majorities, some 
of the same political figures are involved. But these 
apparent similarities with past French governments are 
deceptive. The compromises and tradings of the Third 
Republic—whether for good or ill—were all the work of 
men and parties (including the Socialists) who could 
sincerely style themselves “republican” and whose sole 
differences of opinion or principle lay in the manner in 
which they conceived the administration of a republic. 
These differences in opinion or principle were in them- 
selves fundamental enough to produce frequent govern- 
ment stalemates, and whetted the peculiar French politi- 
cal disposition to split up into small parties, making 
minorities the keystones of Chamber majorities or 
coalition Cabinets. 

An identical situation appears to exist today. Once 
again there is a group of parties, none of which com- 
mands sufficient seats in the Chamber successfully to 
govern alone. Coalitions, then, are still the order of the 
day. But among the parties one has mushroomed which 
has no predecessor in French parliamentary life, a party 


whose existence is dedicated to the overthrow of the 
republican regime—the Communist Party, now second- 
strongest in France. 

The strongest party in France today, the Mouvement 
Républicain Populaire (MRP), born out of the Resistance 
and formerly counting General de Gaulle as one of its 
members, has not cared to attempt a coalition govern- 
ment on the old French plan, seeking the cooperation of 
either M. Herriot’s Rassemblement des Gauches or M. 
Blum’s socialist groups, or of both, and leaving the Com- 
munist Party in opposition in the Chamber. MRP’s 
course has been to wait to solidify, through organization, 
its own party members; to promote, through the forma- 
tion of national-type coalition governments, an acceler- 
ated reconstruction of French economy by fostering an 
artificial political truce. In the last analysis, MRP has 
been intimidated by the Communist Party’s threat to use 
all the resources of its control over the Confédération 
Générale du Travail (CGT) if a government were formed 
leaving it in opposition. Léon Blum’s five-week all- 
Socialist government, even though conceived as an 
interim government pending the election of the President 
of the Republic, was made possible only by the peculiar 
position of the Socialist Party, a minority group, sought 
after alike by MRP and the Communists. 

France has lost half her national wealth through the 
war. Her government must rebuild devastated regions, 
rehabilitate industry, stabilize the currency, build up 
foreign trade balances in order to purchase necessary 
raw materials, defend the interests of France abroad and 
attempt to regain for the nation the position in world 
affairs and world markets she is in danger of losing. 

Such a program calls for strong, united action. All 
parties, Communists included, wish to work for the re- 
construction of France, even if they disagree on the 
manner of its realization. But, were it not for the Com- 
munists, not even the hydra-headed present coalition 
government of M. Ramadier would have produced the 
actual deadlock. The ambiguity of the situation of the 
Communist Party, one of whose chiefs, M. Maurice 
Thorez, has served as vice-premier, deceives no one. No 
one really believes the present paradoxical state of affairs 
to be permanent or particularly desirable, yet the great 
desire for equilibrium and the fear of splitting the nation 
into two ideological camps is such that it is the “unmen- 
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tionable” which matters in France today. No one cares 
to recognize, still less to act on the knowledge, that M. 
Thorez belongs to a party openly working to put an end 
to the republican form of government. 

To take the Communists into the government and 
attempt, through the pressure of shared national duties 
and responsibilities, to separate them from Moscow and 
force them into a national group capable of assimilation 
by the French body politic, was the path chosen after the 
Liberation, and at that time sanctioned and even fostered 
by General de Gaulle as the one slim chance of resolving 
the dilemma peacefully without further harm to France. 
The possibility was then seen of a communist opposition 
party, operating in the classic parliamentary fashion. 

It is now clear that no more than around a conference 
table in the international field is such a course prac- 
ticable. A government divided against itself cannot 
govern successfully, or even hold affairs in false stability 
during a time of transcendent crisis affecting all parties 
and all the people. What, then, is to be done? It is the 
lack of an answer to that question that has stalled the 
crisis for these months. General de Gaulle has broken his 
silence both to pose the question—thereby acknowledging 
the failure of the coalition formula; and also to propose 
an answer—his Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais. 
What does his answer mean? 

General de Gaulle clearly states that he wishes to act 
within the framework of the law, and that his RPF was 
so conceived. He is quite as clear in denouncing the 
present party system as too rigid, and in deploring the 
great power concentrated in the hands of political parties 
to the detriment of efficient government. 

In his appeal for the formation of a group “above 
parties” uniting all Frenchmen, the General was less clear 
and his objective less precise. What is the purpose of 
such a group? According to the General: to work for an 
“efficient and free” republic, principally, he infers, 
through reforms in the present constitution and in the 
direction of internal and external policies of the French 
state, as he outlined them in the Strasbourg speech. 

But if, as the General states, the RPF is to be above 
parties, it is not quite clear how this influence and direc- 
tion can be brought to bear, since to present ideas on 
government legally in a democracy presupposes represen- 
tation in governmental institutions. Elections in France 
will not be held again until 1951. 

General de Gaulle’s protestations of respect for the 
legal framework of a constitution he openly despises are 
not calculated to reassure those Frenchmen—and they are 
the majority—who, however little confidence they may 
have in the Fourth Republic, fear Caesarism still more. 
France has had some experience with extra-parliamentary 
action, proceeding from generals, too. As a military man, 
De Gaulle belongs to a caste little known for its fondness 
for republican institutions and their meandering inepti- 
tudes. Should the RPF sweep France, might not General 
de Gaulle change his mind about waiting for legal solu- 
tions—especially if the cohorts of the RPF forced him to 
act by their enthusiasm, or if an organized opposition to 
RPF threatened its existence? 
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Any estimate of the meaning of General de Gaulle’s 
intervention in French affairs at this moment can be 
attempted only by placing it in relation to the “unmen. 
tionable’—the Communist Party. General de Gaulle has 
announced the division of the nation into two groups, 
communist and anti-communist—the latter being his 
own RPF. 

However inevitable this division may have seemed, 
General de Gaulle’s action has forced the issue, and the 
main question is if it is not before term. The only group 
to be directly strengthened by it is the Communist Party, 
The General has presented the other parties with a for. 
midable rival, and has laid their ranks open to dissension 
and decimation, Principally attacked is his own old party, 
MRP, which now faces its 
greatest crisis since the Lib. 
eration. MRP, if it is to sur. 
vive at all, must face the 
necessity of preserving its 
own moderate Christian 

emocratic course without 
fatal deviation to Right or 
Left, and of proving to the 
French people for whom 
General de Gaulle’s magnet 
is out, that the crystallization 
now of two blocs—one of 
them communist, the other anti-communist—would mean 
the speedy end of the Republic. 

The actual issue at stake, then, is the form of the 
French Republic. General de Gaulle’s strategy seems to 
be to unfold his plan piecemeal while building up a great 
wave of popular support in favor of his return to power. 
What he is campaigning for through the organized pres- 
sure of RPF is not the Fourth Republic with its present 
constitutional structure; that much is clear. Many whe 
know him well have spoken of his pronounced leanings 
towards our American model. 

Dictators do not arise, except under cover of a particu- 
larly favorable political climate—uncertainty, insecurity, 
doubt and fear. The atmosphere of France today is too 
generally charged with these storm elements not to give 
General de Gaulle’s intervention at this time tremendous 
significance. His mystic devotion to his country, his 
unblemished record of loyalty and sincerity, his oppor- 
tune withdrawal from public life at the height of his 
power, are not unappreciable factors in his favor. 

The additional fact of the suddenly crystal-clear single 
issue of communism placed before the nation is most 
important of all. MRP and its rational, constitutional 
solution to the French dilemma may not have a chance. 
The issue may be too simple for the complicated mechan- 
ism of a “compromise” republic. General de Gaulle’: 
swift, audacious gesture has laid bare the division exist 
ing in French political life since the Liberation. He has 
divided the nation into Communists and anti-Commu- 
nists. He has placed himself at the head of the anti 
Communists and issued an invitation to all who wish to 
join him. And as de Rets says in his Mémoires, “To unify 
a people is to put it in motion.” 
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‘Through the 
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Walter Dushnyck served as interpreter at General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters in Japan during the final stages of 
the war. A graduate of Columbia and Louvain, he has made 

an extensive study of Soviet affairs and 
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Far-Eastern problems, including the 
Korean question. 





The vital problem of little-known Korea gained much- 
belated prominence with the reopening of the United 
States-Soviet Joint Commission on May 21, 1947 to im- 
plement the Moscow Agreement on Korean independence. 
The resumption of the American-Soviet parleys came as 
an aftermath of the year-old political deadlock caused by 
the excessive Russian demands in May, 1946. While the 
Americans insisted that all Korean parties participate in 
the work of rebuilding the country, the Soviets seemed 
bent on having their own way as to who was to be 
admitted to the work. Since all the Korean groups, save 
the Communists, rejected trusteeship by the United States 
and the Soviet Union, the Russians wanted to exclude 
from political life virtually every organized Korean party 
or group, except the Communists. When the United 
States, through Lieut. General John R. Hodge, U. S. 
Commander in Korea, refused to accept the Soviet de- 
mands, the Russians broke off the negotiations. 

However, during the Moscow Conference in April, 
1947, Secretary of State Marshall sent a strong letter to 
Foreign Minister Molotov regarding Korea. He stressed 
the fact that if Russia would not cooperate, the United 
States would proceed alone with its plans of reconstruc- 
tion. This apparently resulted in Russia’s sudden change 
of tactics. 

The importance of Korea as a global sore-spot was 
overlooked only because of the general concern over 
Germany. Yet it is in Korea, this peace-loving country of 
thirty millions with forty-two centuries of uninterrupted 
existence, that the Soviet Union and the United States 
confront each other alone. In the eyes of competent 
observers Korea is America’s most dangerous frontier. If 
only because the direction and implementation of Soviet 
foreign policy are herein exhibited in their least dis- 
guised form, the case of Korea merits special examination. 

With the annexation of Korea by Japan in 1910, Korea 
dropped from world notice, except when the Japanese 
chose to imply that the Koreans were a backward and 
inept people. Refusing to lose their unusual centuries-old 
homogeneity and culture, however, the Koreans stub- 
bomly struggled against the Japanese samurai, their 
efforts culminating in the “passive revolution” of 1919, 
which established a republic-in-exile in Shanghai with 
Dr. Syngman Rhee as President. Millions of other 
Koreans were forced to flee from their homeland. In 1941 
the government-in-exile’s efforts to secure recognition by 
Proposing a guerrilla underground were ignored by the 
Allies. In 1943, on the other hand, Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Chiang Kai-shek, meeting at Cairo, promised that 
Korea should become independent “in due course.” 

Yet, following the Japanese unconditional surrender, 
Soviet troops swiftly occupied Northern Korea. Before 
the arrival of the USAFIK (United States Armed Forces 








in Korea) the Russians had had ample time to plant their 
agents and special emissaries and to contact the inevi- 
table disgruntled elements. The USAFIK was confronted 
by a “People’s Party” in South Korea which had already 
assumed wide police powers, had created the nucleus of 
government in villages and towns and had gained control 
of labor organizations, press organs and many key indus- 
tries. Coincident with the landing of the USAFIK in 
September, 1945, the Soviets hermetically sealed the 38th 
parallel. Clandestine groups of refugees ran a gauntlet of 
machine-guns and mortars. The Russians immediately 
began the process, since completed, of Sovietizing the 
political, economic and cultural life of the area. 

Meanwhile, at the Moscow Conference of December, 
1945, Messrs. Byrnes and Bevin obtained Mr. Molotov’s 
consent to: 

1. The political and economic reunion of north 
and south Korea as one national entity. 

2. The joint trusteeship of all Korea by Russia 
and the United States for a period not exceeding 
five years. 

3. The “eventual independence” of Korea at the 
end of the trusteeship period. 

4. The immediate creation of a “Soviet-American 
Joint Commission” to elaborate the details of re- 
unification. 

In 1946, a three-month meeting of the Commission made 
no progress in implementing the Moscow Declaration 
because of extreme Russian demands. Subsequently, the 
Russians broke off negotiations, and until now had re- 
fused even to answer General Hodge’s invitations to 
resume them. 

With the election of an interim legislature of dubious 
political character in South Korea in November, 1946, 
the work of restoring the political and economic inde- 
pendence of Korea came to a complete standstill. All 
Korean assets remain frozen; there is no provisional 
government, and economically the country is rapidly 
bleeding to death. Imports and exports are forbidden and 
exchange is impeded between the industrial north and 
the agricultural south. Though officials of the State De- 
partment’s Far Eastern Division readily admit that some 
phases of American administration of South Korea are 
poor, they justly hold that an effective Korean govern- 
ment is impossible so long as the country is divided and 
occupied by two foreign Powers. A strong Russian force 
of 250,000 men holds North Korea, while in the south 
Lieut. General Hodge commands only 30,000 men. 

To understand properly the churlish procrastination 
and recalcitrance of the Soviets in Korea, it has now 
become necessary to lift the miniature iron curtain 
dropped by the Soviets on the 38th parallel and to study 
what has been going on backstage. 
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Our first glimpse was obtained as early as October, 
1946, when U. S. Army Intelligence uncovered a “Joint 
Soviet Communist Master Plan” in Korea, providing for 
an organized infiltration of anti-American elements into 
the American zone to foment revolution against the 
American Military Government. This was succeeded by 
the incident of February 15, 1947, when the Seoul police 
raided the headquarters of the South Korean Labor 
Party, seizing an instruction from a Soviet “education” 
officer which advocated a revolution to “wipe out the 
legislative body established by the U. S. Military Govern- 
ment in Korea and to maintain closer connection in the 
coming battle of destruction.” An entirely new perspec- 
tive was afforded in February, 1947 by General Hodge’s 
revelation that the Soviets, in direct violation of the 
Moscow Declaration, had established a system to draft all 
able-bodied men between seventeen and twenty-five years 
of age in their zone in order to organize a Soviet-con- 
trolled army that would reach 500,000 men. 

A comprehensive confidential report in the possession 
of the writer, originating from unimpeachable South 
Korean sources, substantiates what General Hodge had 
only implied, namely, that North Korea has become an 
integral part of the Soviet military and economic orbit. 
At the time of the report, compiled between the months 
of September and November of last year, the communist- 
inspired Korean army had already become a reality of 
one million men. This army, called the “left-line army of 
Kim I] Sung,” gives priority in officer training to those 
young officers and men who had served with the Japanese 
army in Manchuria and Northern China. It is composed 
of the Combat Squadron, 300,000 men, fully equipped 
and rigorously trained in the Pyonggyang Province; the 
Secret Investigation Squadron, consisting of 300,000 men 
in plain clothes engaged in underground work; the Peace 
Preservation Squadron, 120,000, conceived as a police 
force to act in time of civil war; the Young People’s 
Squadron, 100,000, composed mostly of members of the 
Democratic Young People’s Alliance; and, finally, the 
Volunteer Squadron, 80,000, and the well-known Chinese 
Eighth Route Army at a strength of 60,000, undergoing 
strenuous combat drill in the areas of Chongju and 
Sochon. The former Japanese Quantung Army, whose 
whereabouts have been unknown, is maintained in toto 
at Chango Mountain. An aviation school has been set up 
in Kyomipo, the training patterned after that of the 
Japanese kamikaze suicide flyers. Lastly, huge naval 
bases are being constructed in the areas of Chango 
Mountain and Vladivostok. Military matériel, estimated 
at a value of one billion dollars, is furnished “lend-lease 
style” by the Soviets with an eye to the communist Tag. 

Meanwhile the process of total sovietization of North 
Korea has proceeded according to a Soviet time-table. 
As corroborated by reports of USAFIK, a land-reform 
program has been completed, by which argicultural lands 
have been redistributed to the tenant-farmer class. Adver- 
tised as the “liberation of the peasant classes,” it has 
benefited only those peasants who have joined the Com- 
munist Party. The European-type legal codes have been 
supplanted by a system of local “soviets,” along with the 
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purges characteristic of the Soviet system. Besides dis. 
mantling some industrial plants, the Soviets have ingtj. 
tuted a severe system of taxation, averaging fifty per cep; 
of production, and in such cases as Iwon County in Ham 
Kyong Province, taking the entire harvest yield. Graip 
produce, however, is scarce, inasmuch as great quantities 
are surreptitiously sent to Manchuria and Vladivostok, 
The four political parties in North Korea are communig. 
dominated, while the Soviet Constitution is compulsory 
reading for their leaders. In the “election” staged i 
North Korea on November 3, 1946, the candidates, py 
forward by a “National Unification Front,” vilified the 
American Military Government in South Korea, urged 
support of the railway and factory strikes in the South 
and denounced the South Korean leaders as “tools of 
American imperialism.” The voting places carried huge 
pictures of Stalin and Kim II Sung. The election itself 
the people were told, was the first democratic one jp 
Korean history. 

As in every Soviet-controlled country, it is not healthy 
to protest against the regime in North Korea. Food riots, 
reported at Iwon, South Kyong Province, and in th 
vicinity of Kanggye, were quickly suppressed. Mos 
Koreans have found it essential to become members of 
the Labor Party in order to survive. A popular bit of 
dialog exchanged between Koreans upon meeting js 
particularly illuminating. One asks: “Are you Daggun o 
Hong Daegun?” (red beet or radish—red on the outside 
but white within). Thus true sentiments are ascertained, 

The Soviet strategy has now come out into the open 
The first step invariably is to create a political and 
economic vacuum through long-drawn-out bickering, 
often followed by a complete refusal to negotiate. This 
gives them time to inaugurate their own program in the 
area under question. Such a program is always calculated 
to offer something positive and concrete at the same time 
that it enslaves. Concomitantly, propaganda is unleashed. 
In Korea it takes the form of charging that the United 
States has no real interest in the unification of Korea; 
that the proof of this lies in the very lack of American 
protest against the establishment of a separate communis 
government in North Korea and, furthermore, that 
America is afraid to advocate democracy in South Korea 
for fear of offending the Soviet Union, while the latter, 
on the other hand, is daring enough to discard the 
Moscow Agreement. 

Yet, quite apart from the moral issue of permitting 
Korea to develop into full independence along lines of it 
own choosing, Korea has a world-wide importance in 
herent in its location in the Far East. Like Greece, it i 
a pivotal country. Soviet domination would present 
threat not only to ravaged China, Indo-China and the 
Dutch East Indies, but to enfeebled Japan and our own 
bases in the Pacific. That this threat is real, is evident 
as a result of Soviet activities in North Korea. There cal 
now be but small doubt that the Soviets are embarking 
upon an aggressive offensive in Asia that would be the 
counterpart of their drive to the west in Europe. Such 
Soviet expansion and infiltration can be checked peact 
fully—now. 
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May 12, 1947 may become an important date in the 
history of international law. On this day was convened 
the first meeting of the United Nations Committee on the 
Progressive Development of International Law and its 
Codification. 

In consequence of a unanimous resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, adopted December 11, 1946, a committee 
of seventeen Members was established “to study the 
methods by which the progressive development of inter- 
national law and its eventual codification” should be 
encouraged. 

The establishment of this committee by the UN is a 
step toward implementing a provision in its Charter 
which states that one of the functions of the General 
Assembly is to initiate studies and make recommenda- 
tions “for the purpose of . . . encouraging the progressive 
development of international law and its codification.” 

But what is international law? A Lord Chief Justice 
of Great Britain, Lord Russell of Killowen—incidentally, 
the first Catholic raised to that position since the reign 
of Mary Tudor—answered this question before the Amer- 
ican Bar Association in 1896: “I know no better defini- 
tion of it than that it is the sum of the rules or usages 
which civilized states have agreed shall be binding upon 
them in their dealings with one another.” The emphasis 
on consent is typical of recent and contemporary lawyers 
when defining international law. There is, however, a 
noticeable trend in our days toward a return to the 
classical concept of international law as finding its origin 
in natural law. 

International law, then, is a body of rules to be applied 
both in the everyday intercourse of states and in emer- 
gency situations. When the Charter of the UN was 
drafted at San Francisco, in June, 1945, the delegate 
from China expressed in committee the views of many of 
his colleagues: 

... the normal course of international life is bound 

to be everyday relations. And if we desire to promote 

those relations there can be no better basis than the 

promotion of respect for international law and its 
development. It is only thus that we can hope to 
develop our relations and place them always under 
the rule of law. 
And in extraordinary conditions, such as a serious dis- 
pute “the continuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security,” the 
Charter of the UN provides that the Security Council 
shall “take into consideration that legal disputes should 
as a general rule be referred by the parties to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice... . ” The law which the World 
Court administers is international law. 

It is in the Statute of this World Court that one may 
find the most authoritative answer as to what are the 
Sources of international law. Speaking of the law admin- 


istered by the Court, the Statute refers to international 
conventions, general or particular, establishing rules ex- 
pressly recognized by the contesting states; international 
custom, when affording evidence of a general practice 
accepted as law; the general principles of law recognized 
by civilized nations; and, as a subsidiary means for the 
determination of the rules of law, judicial decisions and 
the teachings of the most highly qualified lawyers of the 
various nations. 

This brief enumeration of the sources of international 
law indicates that “progressive development of inter- 
national law” should be expected primarily from conven- 
tions, that is, multipartite treaties dealing with matters 
of general interest, such as diplomatic privileges and 
immunities, the legal position and functions of consuls, 
the competence of national courts in regard to foreign 
states, territorial waters, etc. While international law may 
develop through judicial decisions, rulings of administra- 
tive agencies, accepted commercial practices, writings of 
experts, official and unofficial group studies, it is through 
conventions, the only positive form of international law- 
making, that substantial development within a reasonable 
length of time may be expected. 

The road toward positive international legislation was 
paved by the General Assembly of the UN in its regular 
session which ended in December, 1946; for, besides the 
specific resolution establishing the Committee for the 
Progressive Development and Codification of Inter- 
national Law, other resolutions point to the drafting 
and eventual acceptance of corresponding conventions. 

For example, after approving a draft Declaration sub- 
mitted by Panama on the Rights and Duties of States, 
the Assembly resolved that the Declaration be dissemi- 
nated to all Member States of the UN and to national and 
international bodies concerned with international law. 
The Member States and other recipients are to submit 
their comments before June 1, 1947; and these comments 
will be transmitted to the new Committee on Development 
and Codification. If a Convention on the Rights and 
Duties of States is drawn up, signed and ratified by the 
Member States, a most important part of substantive 
international law dealing with this subject, based at pres- 
ent on custom, will find expression in the form of this 
new “international legislation.” 

Another resolution of the recent regular session of the 
General Assembly dealt with genocide, the extermina- 
tion of a racial, national or religious group, declaring it 
to be a crime under international law and requesting the 
Economic and Social Council to draw up a convention on 
the subject. Genocide was defined as a “denial of the 
right of existence of entire human groups, as homicide is 
the denial of the right to live of individual human 
beings.” The Committee on the Development and Codifi- 
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cation of International Law will be consulted on the draft 
convention. 

The General Assembly by another unanimous resolu- 
tion directed the Committee “to treat as a matter of 
primary importance plans for the formulation, in the 
context of general codification, of offenses against the 
peace and security of mankind, or of an International 
Criminal Code, of the principles recognized in the 
Charter of the Nuremberg Tribunal and in the judgment 
of the Tribunal.” 

These resolutions show that the first step has been 
already taken toward the progressive development of 
international law under the UN system. The second step, 
“eventual codification” of the law, is apt to encounter 
opposition. Recent discussion on this subject in the Gen- 
eral Assembly reveals that the present international at- 
mosphere is not suitable to formal codification. Conse- 
quently, the resolution mentioned above instructs the 
Committee on Development and Codification of Inter- 
national Law merely to find means and to study methods 
by which “eventual codification” may take place. 

To effect such a codification, existing conventions will 
have to be re-examined, and subjects not yet covered 
must be considered. In the law which exists at present it 
is sometimes difficult to distinguish between an inter- 
national convention and an international code agreed 
upon by governments in dealing with a particular subject. 

It should be noted also that official concerted activity 
on the part of governments for the codification of inter- 
national law is not without precedent. Initiated by the 
League of Nations, a Conference on the Codification of 
International Law was held at The Hague in 1930. This 
was the first international conference with the declared 
aim of codifying international public law. That confer- 
ence can serve as a guide for the UN Committee. 

In preparation for this 1930 Codification Conference 
at The Hague, a Committee of Experts worked together 
from April, 1925 to September, 1927. After consulting 
the interested governments, the Committee placed on the 
agenda of the conference three topics which were judged 
“ripe” for codification. These topics were “Nationality” 
(questions relating to the conflict of nationality laws) ; 
“Territorial Waters” (the extent of marginal sea belts, the 
extent and nature of jurisdiction over contiguous waters 
and similar questions); and “Responsibility of States” 
(state responsibility for damage done within a state’s 
territory to the personal property of foreigners). 

Following the preliminary work of the Committee of 
Experts, a Preparatory Committee for the Codification 
Conference was established. Questionnaires on the three 
subjects were circulated among governments. From the 
replies by thirty governments, “bases of discussion” were 
prepared for the Conference. These were submitted to the 
Conference when it assembled in March, 1930. 

In spite of this careful preparation by the well-chosen 
staff of experts, official codification proved difficult for 
political reasons—the placing of national self-interest on 
a higher level of importance than the development of 
international law. Hence the formal results of the Con- 
ference were meager: a Convention on Certain Questions 
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Relating to the Conflict of Nationality Laws, and three 
protocols relating to the subject of nationality. No agree. 
ment was reached about a law on state responsibility or 
on territorial waters. 

In addition to The Hague conference, the efforts of the 
American republics to codify regional international lay 
should be noted, as these resulted in several conventions, 

Apart from such official efforts, unofficial codification 
of international law has been undertaken by authors of 
treatises and by learned societies. Individual writers 
may: 1) restrict themselves to stating exclusively what 
the law is, formulating clearly the “existing ideas of the 
civilized world,” or, 2) aim “to set forth international 
law, taking into account the existing law and such rules 
as may be capable of becoming law.” An example of the 
first approach is that of the German-Swiss scholar, 
Bluntschli, who published an international law code in 
862 articles. The second approach was used by the Italian 
jurist Pasquale Fiore when preparing a code of 1,985 
articles. The important service of learned groups has been 
well demonstrated by the Harvard Research in Inter. 

national Law in connection 
with the 1930 Hague Con. 
ference on Codification, 
_ Earlier examples may also 
, be cited, such as the Manual 
on the Laws of War on Land 
of the Institute of Interna. 
tional Law, published in 
1880, or the Declaration of 
the Rights and Duties of 
Nations, drawn up by the 
American Institute of Inter- 
national Law at its meeting at Washington in 1915-16. 

Selfish political considerations rarely affect the work 
of such learned groups. Their chief concern is law—good 
law. It is for this reason that the recent UN resolution on 
the Committee on Progressive Development and Codifica- 
tion of International Law has been greeted with optim- 
ism; for the resolution directs the Committee “to study 
the methods of enlisting the assistance of such national 
and international bodies as might aid in the attainment 
of its objective.” The beneficial effect of this clause may 
be to alleviate some of the difficulties, such as those 
referred to by Charles Evans Hughes in his address to 
the American Society of International Law in 1925: 


We can be under no misapprehension as to the con- 
ditions under which this task is to be accomplished. 
The consent of nations must be had and this must be 
obtained from governments faced with political 
exigencies. .. . The development of international law 
through codification cannot be had without the 
favorable action of foreign offices and national legis- 
latures. ... And it must always be borne in mind by 
our lay friends who are intent upon the immediate 
perfecting and declaring of international law . . . 
that it is agreement we are seeking on the part of 
states which according to our fundamental postulate 
we must recognize as independent and equal before 
the law.... 
The goal—to replace lawlessness with the rule of law— 


is worthy of the most sincere effort. 
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In Mrs. Brown and Mr. Bennett, Virginia Wooli—after 
agreeing with Arnold Bennett that the creation of charac- 
ters who will enact a good story is the novelist’s chief 
artistic motive—proceeds to arraign the Edwardians, 
and especially Bennett, for using characters as mere pegs 
on which to hang an overload of sheer accessories. One 
knows the Five Towns, God wot, before he finishes 
Bennett, and one gets a liberal education in the hotel 
business from The Old Wives’ Tale, but the green pas- 
tures are few and far between. As for Galsworthy, The 
Forsyte Saga is almost sheer allegory. They with the 
gold to give doled us out silver. 

Just a century ago, as Becky Sharp was weaving her 
sinuous career through the pages of one-shilling install- 
ments, there occurred the most amazing phenomenon 
known to literary history, the simultaneous appearance 
of three first novels by three pseudonymous sisters. Two 
of these, at least, were absurd, astounding, impossible, 
fascinating, manifest works of genius. They shattered 
every rule known to the writing craft, beginning with the 
first: keep to the field of your personal experience. Yet 
they glowed with a vitality and pulsed with a life all 
their own. “Scratch Jane Eyre or Wuthering Heights 
and it will bleed.” Yet the whole pooled experience of 
the authors’ life was circumscribed by an English board- 
ing school, Charlotte’s two years at a school in France, 
service as governesses, and a thorough knowledge of the 
brooding Yorkshire moors. How had the miracle 
happened ? 

While others better stocked with knowledge of the 
social world and of literary technique were busy about 
many things, the Brontés attended to the one thing neces- 
sary. Into the crucible of a fiery imagination went unreal 
male character, Gothic horror, melodrama, rickety plot, 
and a host of minor defects, to be melted down and fused 
into a world that never was on sea or land, but a world 
that demanded, and got, a degree of the willing suspen- 
sion of disbelief equaled only by that of Alice in Won- 
derland. The older critics call it passion, an intense per- 
sonal feeling which burns away every barrier that the 
most fastidious reader can raise in its path. Ultimately, it 
was faith, faith in the worth of what they were saying. 
There is nothing just like it today. 

I never think of the weird sisters (I mean the term 
only as a tribute), without recalling an experience of 
mine back in the days when Elocution was in flower. 





Entrapped into membership on a committee of judges 
of a girls’ high-school contest, I was startled, on glanc- 
ing over the program, to see “The Burgomaster’s 
Dream” from The Bells, or The Polish Jew, a notorious. 
shocker. I had never known the thing to be attempted 
by anyone less than a six-foot, 180-pound male. When 
there tripped out on the stage a tiny blonde of perhaps 
ninety pounds to deliver this masterpiece, I thought, “It 
can’t be.” I expected a roar from the audience. There 
was—a roar of applause. She was evidently a favorite 
to win. Clearing the preliminary matter rapidly, she stole 
upon her sleeping victim, strangled him with her own 
fair hands, her blue eyes ablaze and her tones vibrant 
with authentic tragic awe, carried his body across the 
stage, dug his grave and buried him. Then, descending 
gracefully on—ah, bright wings!—she finished, all pas- 
sion spent, to thunderous applause. 

By just closing my eyes, I could, with little effort, 
imagine Mrs. Siddons taking a curtain call in the role 
of Lady Macbeth. “Give me the daggers!” Never have I 
seen such a complete triumph of faith and fire over 
crude and incongruous matter and form—except in the 
works of the Brontés. I received an object lesson that 
night in the blend of faith and fire that was once called 
Passion. I wonder what has become of it? It made all 
the difference between genius and workmanship. It seems 
to have yielded to Sophistication—and little else. Unless 
our novelists become as little children, they shall not 
enter into the kingdom of the Brontés—and they could 
do worse, much worse. As long as they are content to 
know, and show, the price of everything and the worth 
of nothing, Hollywood is their oyster, open it as they 
can. 

Yet Mrs. Woolf unduly restricts the province of the 
novelist. I believe that, whether they realize it or not, 
all creative writers, made as they are in the image and 
likeness of God, feel an urge to emulate His divine 
Providence, to create and people a little world of their 
own and to preside over its destinies, as Prospero over 
those of the Island. No one worth his salt but has felt 
the desire to right the wrongs he sees in the world about 
him. “The times are out of joint.” They always are. 
But, unlike Hamlet, our dreamers do not shun the task 
of setting them right, at least by a flight of the imagina- 
tion. All fiction that rises to the level of seriousness 
pictures either a world that should be (utopian) or one 
that should not be and must not be tolerated (the worlds 
of Dickens). 

Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 
Remold it nearer to the heart’s desire! 
The strong hand of poetic justice wrote the conclu- 
sions of plays and novels until well down into the present 
century. 
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Then something happened, something from which 
creative literature has not recovered. It is difficult to be 
sure just what it was, for it happened in that era of 
dreadful night that followed the First World War, when 
fair was foul and foul was fair, when moral and human 
values seemed to be inverted like an hourglass and flowed 
in the opposite direction. Minds became confused. Novels 
no longer had conclusions, but only endings, after the 
number of pages contracted for. In fact, they had no be- 
ginnings, but only points of departure. They were like 
streams that rise out of the ground, meander on for a 
certain distance, and disappear underground, with no 
visible source and no visible destination. The mere urge 
to scribble survived the loss of all sense of direction 
and a guiding purpose. Our novelists had gone Hamlet, 
unable to distinguish right from wrong in the little 
worlds they conjured up. 

This is not a nostalgic plea for a return to something 

lost, but only a centennial note on two works in which 
the lost something is present in highly concentrated form, 
all the more amazing for the structural faults of the 
containers. Far the greater of the two is Wuthering 
Heights. Its defects are due to ignorance of writing tech- 
nique alone, those mechanics in which our modern 
writers are so futilely skilled. Its greatness is due to ig- 
norance of the world, a knowledge of which is thought 
to be of such prime importance to a practitioner of the 
most social of all literary forms. A paradox, but nothing 
more, I believe. Wuthering Heights is a profound and 
penetrating divination of the nature of two themes with 
which creative literature has been preoccupied from the 
dawn of letters: love and evil. Heathcliff, whose personal 
history extends no farther back than the paving stones 
of Liverpool, which might have spawned him, undoubt- 
edly owes his origin to the Gothic novel, but is rescued 
from sheer symboldom by being endowed with a human 
soul and motivated by an immortal hatred of the little 
world that cheated him, as he conceives, of human dig- 
nity. He is a vortex that draws to their ruin all who are 
forced into the range of his influence. 

His feminine counterpart in all but essential evil, 
Catherine Earnshaw, the one being whose will he cannot 
break, and whom he loves with a kind of cold, concen- 
trated fury, dies by reason of him as surely as if he had 
murdered her. Too wise and too strong to marry him, 
she escapes him by marrying the handsome, wealthy 
weakling, Linton. The nature of the bond between these 
two half-savage products of the moor seems nearer to 
hatred than to love, and the driving force of the tragedy 
is her instinctive knowledge that marriage will inevitably 
convert it to hatred, because it is Heathcliff’s nature to 
despise and torture all that yields to him. 

What enabled an inexperienced young woman to read 
the abyss of evil and to trace the labyrinthine ways of 
the human heart more surely than the worldly-wise 
Thackeray or the well-informed Dickens? It was the ab- 
sence of any poignant experience of her own or of any 
case history that might have come under her observa- 
tion, either of which she might have been tempted to 
dramatize instead of creating in all its naive starkness 
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the Heathcliff-. ..ushaw world. Many a novelist has 
thought that h. was presenting essential human nature 
or es-ential human life when he was only re-imagining 
his gre ‘father or aunt or cousin. Most modern novels 
have, \. Ain their own peculiar classifications, a striking 
family . ‘semblance; but the nearest blood relative of 
Wuther. ¢ Heights is Elizabethan tragedy or Greek 
drama. 

Emily ‘ronté turned upon her philosophical problem 
the eyes’ a mature child, unspoiled by this or that par. 
ticular p sonal experience, and searching her own hear 
found al’ \e necessary criteria by which to measure ang 
evaluate e essential validity of the phenomena of her 
imaginati n. This is truth as distinguished from fact 
Her sister Charlotte, with slightly wider experience, drey 
upon that experience and produced a much more limited 
work. Her sister Anne, obsessed by the case of her 
brother Branwell, felt a dutiful urge to make of it g 
novel and the result was the ineffectual The Tenant of 
Wild fell Hall. 

This is not to assert that only inexperience of life and 
imagination are necessary and sufficient to produce a 
great first novel. It is only to suggest that, with a much 
greater store of factual knowledge and personal experi. 
ence of the world, modern writers fail in transmuting 
their material into a great imaginative experience because 
they cannot—or will not—melt it down in the crucible 
of the creative faculty until it is workable to the mold. 
ing hand and made pliant to the proper form. Too many 
moderns do not half digest and assimilate their matter 
or think through their problems. They confuse them- 
selves with the Creator, whose Fiat was sufficient. Their 
little worlds need more time and labor than that. 


Footnote to the Exercises 


Close beside the altar 
In the lucid dawn 
David with his yearling— 
Jody with his fawn! 


I know Jody’s anguish: 
Every ghostly spring 

In my arms there struggles 
Some shy, wilful thing. . . 


Fiercely I defend it, 

Nurse the trampled shoots 
Piteously hiding 

My Father’s nibbled fruits— 


(Ah, the madcap frolic, = 
The sudden romps, the sweet 

And silent sport at nightfall, 
How delicate, how fleet!) 


Now the graver hours 
Empty are of play. 
Jody, we have yet to learn 
How wise Our Father’s way. 
SisTER Mary Icnatius 
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' ae oogtae ; “ tie wie od peri : “ee ™ “ a ‘ ae of a continent that is still, for millions 
nl ene a “ + lee si gegen ag vinresiaaagn . : di . ji — i “ . inside and outside its borders, the Land 
os . — oe erie wile _ at no ™ a a actic, coe ined of Promise. Gunther will tell you about 
pee ; ; 
kenge ls Rasa rangi nein naa ty ll iemaaaalaimaias cin voip theme tycoons, Ernie about trombone players. 
but Mr. Gunther has tried to keep in There is no indication that he ever Joun J. O’ConNoR 
mind what a literate but ill-informed visited a church or synagogue, a hos- ; 
man or woman in Zanzibar or Shanghai i ison, : . 
; : g pital, a court room, a prison, an art What is made of lives 
might like or need to know about our gallery or library, an orphanage, or 
country. He has not tried to be a de the home of a poor family. He seems PRINCE OF DARKNESS AND 
Tocqueville, Bryce or Baedeker, but to have met the very best people in OTHER STORIES 
e rather to discover “the forces that make each community he visited, but to have 
this incomparable Golconda of a coun- _ overlooked the small fry—the majority By ‘ J - F. Powers. Doubleday. 277p. 
try move.” This massive book, in short, of the citizenry. He has a lot to say $2.75 
Is a study of democracy in action. about local newspapers but precious With this first book J. F. Powers steps 
We begin with California, inspect little about local radio stations. Some _into the front rank of contemporary 
the Northwestern States, swing down States are brushed off in a few pages American writers. It is an obliqueness 
the massive cordillera of the Rockies, but an entire chapter is devoted to the to say that Mr. Powers is also a Cath- 
emerge into the Great Plains, penetrate Not-So-Little Flower. Yet, despite cer- olic writer; his work is formed by 
into the vastness of the Midwestern tain obvious inadequacies, Mr. Gunther Catholicism. In subject matter, in fun- 
1Us States, make an upward detour through _has written an amiable and admirable = damental attitudes, in the intellectual 
New England, zoom down the Atlantic survey of “the greatest, craziest, most atmosphere his words evoke, these short 
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communicates itself to his pages what 
his characters have made, are making 
of their lives. In the title story, Father 
Burner, a priest given indeed to trivial 
attachments, is taken through a typical 
day to a not quite typical ending—as 
he presents himself to his bishop, 
hoping that he will no longer be an 
assistant but a pastor at last. The main 
point of the story, its contrast between 


stories are thoroughly Catholic. Exis- 
tentially so, to borrow a term from the 
current cliché. 

A passage toward the climax of Mr. 
Powers’ finest story comes near the 
heart of the matter. Didymus, a Fran- 
ciscan, near the end of his life, is sum- 
ming up: 

With the same wonderful clarity, 

he saw what he had made of his 

life. He saw himself tied down, 
caged, stunted in his apostolate, 
seeking the crumbs, the little pleas- 
ure, neglecting the source, always 
knowing death changes nothing. 
only immortalizes . and still 
ever lukewarm. In trivial attach- 
ments, in love of things, was death, 
no matter the appearance of life. 

In the highest attachment only, no 

matter the appearance of death, 

was life. 
What Didymus does for himself, Mr. 
Powers enables the reader to do for 
the other characters (and perhaps for 
himself?). What the author accom- 
plishes is to see with a clarity that 


the priest’s high calling and the trivial- 
ity of much of his life, is made with 
gentle insistence. He is at breakfast: 
“He jabbed at the grapefruit before 
him, his second, demolishing its per- 
fect rose window.” Even taken out of 
context that sentence is a gem for what 
it accomplishes, and how. “Jabbed” 
does not suggest restraint; “his second” 
is sly, effective; and what an ironic 
symbol “rose window” is, coming with 
whip-lash intensity at the close. 
Others will catch the warm tones of 
these stories, will be caught by the 
author’s sympathy for his victim-he- 
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roes, but Catholic readers will alone be 
privy to hundreds of deft allusions ang 
turns of phrase. Take the paintings oy 
a rectory wall: “Three popes, succes. 
sively thinner, raised hands to bles 
their departed painters.” There is dap. 
ger, of course, that the reader not jy 
the household will see malice—it ha; 
happened to Langland and Chaucer too, 
Mr. Powers—where only humor of the 
family-joke variety is intended. “fe 
noted once more that Quinlan crossed 
himself sloppily enough to be a mop. 
signor.” Or take the occasion when 
Father Burner, of German extraction, 
casually mentions English literature tg 
two Irish-American curates. “In the 
nineteenth century Francis Thompson 
was the only limey worth his salt,” says 
Father Burner, adding, “Of course, 
Newman.” 

A whole world has been lovingly— 
even when critically—called into being, 
a world of pastors, and curates and 
housekeepers. Some of the most effec. 
tive stories are not about the diocesan 
world at all, but that even more em. 
battled arena, the Negro community, 
Here, again, the theme is seen in i. 
man terms; the stories are stirring, 
evocative, and not just angry polemics, 
“Jamesie,” a delightfully realistic story 
about a little boy who discovers the 
feet of clay in his idol, a baseball pro, 
is brilliantly effective. In “Jamesie” | 
think I detect a strong influence of 
Sherwood Anderson. and some of the 
other stories suggest creative disciple- 
ship to that writer. Mr. Powers is re- 
ported to be at work on a novel; it will 
be eagerly awaited by all who get to 
know him through these pages. 

Rivey Hucues 


Trend in today’s thinking 





THE REVIVAL OF REALISM: Criti- 
“ Studies in Contemporary Philoso- 
phy. 





By James Feibleman. University of 
North Carolina Press. 333p. $4 


The aim of this work is chiefly “the 
exposition, development and defense of 
realism as a living and vital philos- 
phy.” Despite the fact that nominalism 
is so deeply entrenched in the various 
spheres of modern culture, metaphys: 
cal realism has nevertheless been stead: 
ily advancing to a new ascendancy 
since as far back as the eighteenth cer- 
tury, when Reid offered his objections 
to Hume. Not philosophy alone, we até 
told, but relativity physics and quat- 
tum mechanics, as well as pure and 
applied mathematics and mathematical 
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THE NATURAL LAW 


A STUDY IN LEGAL 
AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
AND PHILOSOPHY 


BY 


HEINRICH A. ROMMEN 


TRANSLATED BY 


THOMAS R. HANLEY, O.S.B., Ph.D. 
$4.00 





Just human laws, whether city ordinances or legislative statutes or constitu- 
tional provisions or international treaties, have their ultimate root in the 
very nature of things. This basis is ascertained by human reason. We call 
it natural law. All other laws for men’s behavior to one another must accord 
with this natural law, must not violate its principles. Hence for appraising the 
justice or injustice of human laws, a knowledge of the natural law and its 
principles is needed. 

This book provides an admirable background for this study in the first 
part, which deals with the history of the idea of natural law. The author then 
proceeds to discuss the philosophy and content of the natural law. 


The following titles of a few chapters (X-XIV) indicate the scope of the 
treatment: The Structure of the Sciences; The Nature of Law: Morality and 
Law; The Content of the Natural Law; Natural Law and Positive Law. 


Also by Dr. Rommen 
THE STATE IN CATHOLIC THOUGHT 
A Treatise in Political Philosophy 
$6.00 





B. HERDER BOOK CO: 


15 & 17 souUTH BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
Se ee ee ee ee ee 
THE 
SPIRITUAL 
DOCTRINE 
OF 


Sister Elizabeth 

of the Trinity 
ee 

By M. M. Philipon, O. P. 


Asrer a reEuictous life of only 
five years in the Carmel of Dijon, 
Sister Elizabeth died in 1906 at the age 
of 26. Since then 90,000 copies of her 
life and writings—the Souvenirs—have 
been sold in France, and translations 
have appeared in a dozen languages. 
Cardinal Mercier expressed the wish 
that the volume should be found on 
the bookshelf of every priest. 


Farner Prron has devoted 
much time to the study of her life and 
writings, and now gives us in most 
readable form an account of the de- 
velopment of her spiritual life viewed 
in the light of the principles of faith 
and theology—the anvil on which the 
Church invariably and firmly tests the 
writings of the Saints. 


Sister Evizapetu’s secret was 
that from the beginning she realized, 
so that it became at once the central 
point and the profound reality of her 
spiritual life, the truth of the indwell- 
ing of the Trinity in the souls of the 
just. Around this dominating doctrine 
the other truths which form the basis 
of a balanced spirituality grouped 
themselves. The author traces the mani- 
fest influence of the theological virtues 
and the Gifts, but the picture which 
emerges is primarily that of a soul to 
whom the truths of Faith, admitted by 
all Christians and valued by few, have 
become living realities, as it were 
necessarily leading to love and to 
action. —Blackfriars 


$3.75 


At your bookstore or from 


The Newman Bookshop 


Catholic Publishers and 
Booksellers 


Westminster, Md. 
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logic, are contributing to the growth of 
realism. 

Whether the author is discussing the 
realism of Peirce, or giving an estimate 
of Dewey, or showing the significance 
of Toynbee’s theory of history in its 
realistic elements, or discussing the re- 
vival of realism in science, semantics 
or psychology, his treatment is always 
lively, vigorous and quite readable. Cer- 
tainly this work is valuable in so far as 
it gives the reader a sense of the possi- 
bility of genuine knowledge of an ob- 
jective order of things, and in so far as 
it seeks to bring to the thoughtful gen- 
eral reader an appreciation of Greek 
culture, “which made European civil- 
ization what it is.” 

The author believes that though 
there may be many errors in his argu- 
ment, it is not likely to be wholly 
wrong. This is a modest appraisal, and 
one with which it is hard to disagree. 
Unfortunately, some of the errors are 
so serious that one’s confidence in the 
author’s philosophical and _ historical 
competence is shaken. 

He starts off by “assuming the exis- 
tence of two metaphysical levels, as in- 
deed they have been assumed in tradi- 
tional philosophy.” The first is the level 
of being and the second is the level of 
existence. According to him, being is 
synonymous with essence, a curious 
view for one who presumes to pass 
judgment on the thought of medieval 
Christian philosophers. It does suggest 
that the author got no farther than 
Plato, whom he holds in high esteem. 
Idealists, he tells us, identify reality 
with essence, and materialists and nom- 
inalists believe that reality belongs to 
existence alone, whereas realists hold 
to both “being and existence.” This 
classification is anything but accurate 
in the light of the development of phi- 
losophy from the Greek view of reality 
as essence to the Christian view of 
reality as essence-existence. 

But what shall we say when he tells 
us that “the Church in Western Europe 
adopted idealism as a_ philosophy,” 
overlooking the truth of realism as a 
living force? In view of all that the 
best modern scholarship has disclosed, 
it is hard to believe that such miscon- 
ceptions still carry on. If anything dis- 
tinguishes the Christian era from that 
which went before, it is surely the con- 
cern for existence as well as essence. 
But our author is reluctant to credit 
Christianity with such a contribution. 

Again, he tells us that the revolt 
against “official Christian idealism” 
could not come from outside the Church, 
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since the Church was the dominant 
power in Europe. Therefore it had to 
come from within the Church. This j; 
rather a clumsy way of covering up the 
fact that the so-called revolt was itself 
in most of its expressions, quite Cath. 
olic. And as it turns out, this revolt 
took one form in the nominalist cy. 
rent stemming from St. Thomas Aqui. 
nas (sic). As one might gather, the 
discussion of St. Thomas’ contribution 
is not very satisfactory. 

Naturally, at this point one begins to 
wonder what the author means by reg}. 
ism. Is he himself leaning over to the 
idealist side (to use his own classifica. 
tion) ? Farther on, after quoting Alexis 
Carrel, the biologist, who says: “For 
modern scientists as for Plato, ideas 
are the sole reality,” he tells us that 
this conviction is a confirmation of his 
own position. Yet it seems that the 
philosophy of that very great American 
thinker, Charles S. Peirce, comes clos. 
est to his ideal of what philosophy 
should be. But he confesses that “the 
understanding of Peirce waits for the 
renaissance of medieval realism minus 
its theological excesses, signs of which 
are already here and there detectable.” 
Peirce learned the importance of the 
realism-nominalism controversy in me- 
dieval philosophy, and even asserted 
that his metaphysical position lay 
closer to that of Duns Scotus than to 
any other philosophy. Perhaps the re. 
naissance of medieval realism will do 
more than help us with Peirce. Perhaps 
it will give us a deeper understanding 
of the whole development of modem 
philosophy, teaching men like Feible- 
man not only the conditions of a meta- 
physical realism, but also how closely 
and vitally connected with such a real- 
ism are those very “theological ex 
cesses” which he seems to think are 
quite accidental and unnecessary. 

Rosert C. Po.iock 





I’'VE SHED MY TEARS: A Candid 
View of Resurgent India. 





By D. F. Karaka. Appleton. 280p. $3 


This is one of the most interesting 
bocks that have recently appeared deal- 
ing with the Indian scene. Mr. D. F. 
Karaka, a young Parsee journalist from 
Bombay, leads the reader through @ 
story of the struggle of his 400,000,000 
countrymen for liberty. His training in 
the best schools of India, including the 
University of Bombay, his eight years 
at Oxford and his journalistic exper 
ences as a war correspondent on Asiat- 
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“_.. there is no disputing the over-all excellence of this 


book, its reasonableness, its temperateness, its timeliness.” 
—N. Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW 


TRUTHS MEN LIVE BY 


By John A. O’Brien, Professor of the 
Philosophy of Religion, University of Notre Dame 


“The finest contribution to the philosophy 
of religion and life which ’'ve encountered in 
fifty years of reading,” writes William J. Ber- 
gin, Sheil School of Social Studies of Dr. 
O’Brien’s outstanding book, TRUTHS MEN 
LIVE BY. It is a stirring, clear-cut state- 
ment of the basic truths of religion. The 
key questions which underlie all religious 
faith are answered in the light of the findings 
of modern research in philosophy, history, 
Scripture and science. 


A CATHOLIC 
QUIZ BOOK 


By H. A. Kenny and G. P. Keane 


A fascinating method of learning through 
entertainment. There are 42 quizzes in the 
book—enough to keep every member of the 
family busy for hours. Practically every 
phase of Catholicism is covered, including 
the Bible, the Papacy and the Vatican, his- 
tory, the saints and many others. $2.00 


WARTIME 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT AND 
POPE PIUS XII 


Preface by President Truman and an 
Introduction by Myron C. Taylor 


A collection of all the letters exchanged 
between the late President and His Holiness 
from the fall of 1939 until 1945 when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s sudden, tragic death startled 
the world. $2.50 


At your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 


For those who have faith in God, it will 
deepen that faith by providing it with a solid 
intellectual foundation and a means of re- 
viewing their religious knowledge. “The 
product of bona-fide scholarship, deep, wide, 
varied, it will fascinate the man-in-the-street 
not less than the academic. If Best Sellers 
were determined by merit and not by pub- 
lishers’ anticipatory bally-hoo, TRUTHS 
MEN LIVE BY would leap to the top of the 
list and remain there indefinitely.”—James 


M. Gillis, C.S.P. $3.00 


IN THIS 
THY DAY 


By Michael McLaverty 


A novel that catches the nostalgic freshness 
and charm of Ireland. The touching story 
of Ned Mason’s love for dark-haired Mary 
Devlin is told against the background of an 


Irish village and the people who live there. 
$2.50 


DUST 
ON THE 
KINGS HIGHWAY 


By Helen C. White 


Set in the California of the late eighteenth 
century, it is the story of Father Garces, a 
Franciscan missionary, whose love for the 
natives led him to travel alone through the 
vast, trackless wastes of Indian territory as 
he spread the Word of God to the natives. 

$3.50 


60 FirtuH Avenug, N. Y. 11 
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COME TO QUEBEC 
FOR A VACATION | 
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Treat your whole family to a vacation in 
Québec —where the charm of past centuries 
Still lingers beside the most modern high- 
ways. A French-Canadian welcome awaits 
you in Québec’s modern inns and hotels. For 
maps and booklets write PROVINCE OF QUE- 
BEC TOURIST BUREAU, Québec City, Canada, 
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PRIESTS OF EUROPE } 


} PRIESTS of Europe Need Clothing. Pascal sells } 
materials by the yard for cassocks and suits. Also { 
made-up cassocks for this purpose. Avail yourself 4 

} of this valuable service. Guaranteed satisfaction. ¢ 
Send for samples Now! Cassocks in 3 weeks’ time. 4 


VICTOR PASCAL Joy FSR ANERYE | 
4 
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, “The Cassock Specialists’ 
| CLERICAL TAILORS OF THE BETTER KIND 
ees 3 
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NOTICES 


10c per word. Payment with order. 





SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY _ taught 
by mail. Individual attention, reasonable 
rates. Information: Vince Gallagher, 
Wylie, Texas. 


EDWARD BURCHELL. Books of Cath- 
olic interest bought and sold. 824 South 
East Avenue, Baltimore 24, Maryland. Free 
lists supplied. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST, working in four 
counties, only 80 Catholics in population of 
140,000 needs prayers and gifts to expand 
spiritual beachhead. Will you help? Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 











JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Cresses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue, Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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ic and European fronts have given a 
facility to Mr. Karaka’s pen that will 
move and impress the reader with the 
feeling that he is sharing intimately in 
the Indian’s views and reactions to his 
country’s fight for freedom. 

The story unfolded by Mr. Karaka is 
partly autobiographical, but there are 
deft pen profiles of the new nation’s 
leaders: Gandhi, Nehru, Jinnah, Nara- 
yan, and others who are assuming im- 
portant roles in the political sphere; 
and there are acute analyses of the 
political and social problems facing 
groups which must work out the coun- 
try’s constitution. 

Although Mr. Karaka does point 
the finger of blame towards Britain’s 
inept and unjust handling of the In- 
dians through the years, he does not 
hesitate to delineate the faults and 
weaknesses of the Indians—faults and 
weaknesses which have been iargely to 
blame for India’s disunity. 

An expression of faith in the ulti- 
mate triumph of the “common man” 
over the forces of tyranny runs through- 
out the book. From his experiences on 
the war fronts, Mr. Karaka sees the 
emergence of the common people in 
the struggle for freedom; and though 
there is still a bit of discomfort and 
even awkwardness in the atmosphere 
of their newly found freedom, there is 
hope in a future in which the Indian 
will have freedom and self-respect as a 
citizen of a country which has found its 
rightful place in the world. 

Joun S. O’ConNorR 





THIS GREAT AND WIDE SEA 





By R. E. Coker. University of North 
Carolina Press. 325p. $5 


Mr. Coker, who teaches biology at the 
University of North Carolina, has at- 
tempted to write a book which he hoped 
would accomplish three things. First, 
he wanted to fill the need for a rela- 
tively brief, comprehensive and not-too- 
technical presentation of some of the 
basic phenomena of the ocean as a 
place of life for plants and animals. 
Second, to contribute to “sea-conscious- 
ness” on the part of landsmen. Third, 
to emphasize “the unity of the seas” as 
a single dynamic mechanism, world- 
wide in operation and influence, coop- 
erating with land and atmosphere. 
The book may fairly be said to have 
achieved its author’s objectives, though 
there will be some who probably will 
complain that it is too technical, while 
others will insist it is too popular. As 
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a textbook, it is lucid and simple. Mr. 
Coker employs a scientific English, by 
does not make himself oppressive 
using the device of italics for emphasis, 
rather than turgid amplification. Chap. 
ter summaries hammer home main 
points. 

For detail, this book does not com. 
pare with The Oceans, Their Physics 
Chemistry, and General Biology }by 
Sverdrup, Johnson and Fleming. Mr. 
Coker did not intend that it should, 
He aimed at a compact synthesis of the 
main points to be stressed in a College 
course, and his book should fulfill 
useful function. Anyone can read This 
Great and Wide Sea and gain a good 
groundwork in a fascinating subject, 

R. W. Daty 





GOD’S AMBASSADRESS 





By Helen M. D. Redpath. Bruce. 216p. 
$3 


St. Bridget of Sweden is one of those 
sympathetic figures in whom all the 
best tendencies of an age meet. She 
was brought up in an atmosphere of 
faith and chivalry, where prayer, gen- 
erosity and love of God came to her 
almost naturally. From her earliest 
years she was favored with heavenly 
visions, and throughout a long life of 
seventy years she continually received 
extraordinary graces and favors from 
God. She acquired such great detach. 
ment of heart that she freely gave up 
all things, and was so deeply humble 
that God could use her for many mis. 
sions. We hardly know what to admire 
most in this remarkable woman, her 
strong love of God and neighbor, her 
all-absorbing spirit of prayer wherein 
she reached the heights of mystical 
contemplation, her prompt obedience 
to carry out God’s message regardless 
of the repugnance she felt at times to 
deliver it, or her practical judgment 
and breadth of vision in matters of im- 
portance to Church and State. 

For this great mystic maintained a 
genuine and lifelong interest in and con- 
tact with the world despite her detach- 
ment from it, and her love of silence 
and retirement was never offered as an 
excuse when she was called upon to 
make long journeys to deliver warnings 
and dire prophecies to persons in high 
places. At the age of thirteen she was 
married to a Swedish nobleman, Ulf 
Gudmarsson, by whom she had eight 
children. She spent six years at the 
court of King Magnus II as Lady in 
Waiting to the queen. Even amid the 
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distractions of the court she received 
messages from God to be delivered to 
the king and his courtiers. 

After the death of her husband 
Bridget retired to Alvastra to begin a 
life of severe mortification and penance. 
Later she was commanded to found a 
religious order for men and women, the 
Rule of which Christ Himself dictated 
to her. For years she sought to obtain 
papal approbation for this order, and 
in the end she obtained only a limited 
approval from Pope Urban V. Being 
next sent to Rome, she lived there the 
rest of her days. Christ commanded her 
to urge the Pope to leave Avignon and 
return to Rome, which he did for a 
short period, but then returned again 
to France. She was also sent to reform 
various monasteries in Italy, to bring 
a message to Emperor Charles IV and 
to Joanna, Queen of Naples, to make 
pilgrimages to various Italian shrines 
and even to the Holy Land. 

Although her divine messages often 
displeased the worldly-minded and 
were frequently disregarded, many 
persons of every rank and condition of 
life fell under her influence, and many 
were won by her charity and piety to 
a better life. All this is told with fasci- 
nating detail in this first comprehensive 
biography of St. Bridget written in 
English, which is chiefly based on the 
information found in the Process of 
her canonization. H. WILLMERING 
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FROM THE WAY MANY CATH- 
olics talk and—more important—act, 
one might get the impression that hu- 
mility had taken the veil and retired ex- 
clusively to the convent; that it is a 
concern of cow] and cloister but has no 
place outside the consecrated garth; 
that it is a charming trait in nuns, most 
becoming to monks, but a flaw allied to 
servility or cowardice in a man of the 
world. That St. Peter, the first infalli- 
ble custodian of truth, did not agree to 
this attitude, which Leo XIII in a let- 
ter to Cardinal Gibbons in 1899 also 
repudiated, is crushingly clear from the 
section of his First Epistle read in the 
Mass for the third Sunday after Pente- 
Cost. 

“Humble yourself under the mighty 
hand of God,” he writes, “that He may 
exalt you in the time of visitation.” 
Years before, Peter, then unformed and 


spiritually illiterate, had heard His 
Master declare: “For everyone who 
exalts himself shall be humbled, and he 
who humbles himself shall be exalted” 
(Luke 14:11). He had learned the les- 
son well. In this very letter, his preced- 
ing sentence had been: “God resists 
the proud, but gives grace to the hum- 
ble’; and St. James insists on the same 
high and hard truth: “Humble your- 
selves in the Lord and He will exalt 
you” (James 4:10). 

The idea that God humbled those 
who presumed on their own strength 
was an ancient one among the Jews 
(Judith 6:15). “There is one that hum- 
bleth and exalteth, God Who seeth all,” 
says the book of Ecclesiasticus (7:12). 
But Jesus had revived and reinvigorated 
the notion, setting it out in unforget- 
table clarity through His passion and 
death. Perhaps the highest expression 
of the ideal was the swelling hymn 
which burst from the most pure heart 
of a young girl, espoused by the Holy 
Spirit, who spoke through her lips, 
“My soul magnifies the Lord... Be- 
cause He has regarded the lowliness of 
His handmaid. . . He has shown might 
with His arm, He has scattered the 
proud in the conceit of their heart. He 
has put down the mighty from their 
thrones, and has exalted the lowly” 
(Luke 1: 46, 52). 

Now humility is a chastening or re- 
straining virtue which keeps man’s 
warring inclinations in gyroscopic equi- 
poise. It holds the middle place be- 
tween pride, which is not Christian but 
satanic, and obsequiousness, which is 
not Christian but contemptible. It con- 
sists, says Thomas Aquinas, “in keep- 
ing oneself within one’s own bounds, 
not reaching out to things above one 
but submitting to one’s superior.” Let 
us imagine, for a moment, by way of 
indulging man’s insatiable longing for 
Utopia, a world in which all men were 
humble in the sense delineated by 
Aquinas. 

It would be a world in which each 
man estimated himself properly, appre- 
ciating his true talents and thanking 
God for them, appraising accurately his 
real limitations and accepting them re- 
signedly. Each man would live within 
the budget of what he actually had; 
and sham, pretension and hypocrisy 
would be on their way into exile. Con- 
scious of his own defects, a man would 
he less likely to concentrate unchari- 
tably on those of his neighbor, which 
would notably reduce unkind talk, jeal- 
ousy and envy. In other words, the 
superlative of “good” would once again 


be elevated, grammatically and _ ideo- 
logically, to the position of aloof 
uniqueness which it justly deserves; 
because each of us would stop thinking 
that he was the best, the high-mark of 
human striving, the man whom the 
sweating centuries had conspired to 
produce. 

A humble world would be a lovely 
world to be sure, though the psychia- 
trist and the neurologist might find a 
falling-off in their clienteles. This was.- 
the world, as the Scriptures tell us, 
which God intended, and man, urged 
by his “adversary the devil,” revised. 
But once again, it is easy and imper- 
sonal and unembarrassing to talk about 
“the world.” How about that microcosm, 
your own mind, your own heart? Are 
they humble, filled with the Petrine 
conviction that only Christ can “per- 
fect, strengthen and establish us”? 

Wituiam A. Donacuy, S.J. 
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LOVE FOR LOVE. John Gielgud, 
whose revival of Oscar Wilde’s The 
Importance of Being Earnest was an 
outstanding production of the season, 
has again made the headlines by re- 
viving one of the better-known plays of 
Restoration drama. As a venture in 
entertainment, Congreve’s comedy 
might be dismissed as a dramatized 
stag story or a stage version of one of 
the more sexy tales of the Decameron. 
It is as smutty as the late unlamented 
Maid in the Ozarks and as immoral as 
the successful O Mistress Mine. But, 
unlike those catchpenny productions, it 
is also a play of substance and impor- 
tance. 

Restoration England was a lewd and 
cynical period similar to our terrible 
*twenties. Samuel Pepys, in his meticu- 
lous diary, left a record of the almost 
unbelievable depravity of the Court. As 
one would expect, the world of fashion 
—at least the more conspicuous part of 
it—followed the example of the palace; 
and, among the younger generation, 
the flaming youth of the time, it was 
smart to victimize virtue and scoff at 
prudence. The cuckold husband was an 
object of derision, while his unfaithful 
wife and her paramour were colorful 
fugitives from puritan prudery. The 
saving father was held up to scorn, 
while his wastrel son was applauded 
as a glamorous rebel in revolt against 
parental parsimony. It was a curious 
world, in which normal moral stand- 
ards were retained while moral values 
were reversed. 

One of the uses of drama is to catch 
the spirit of an age, preserving its 
image, as if in a magic mirror, for the 
inspection of posterity. That is pre- 
cisely what Congreve has done in Love 
for Love. He accepts the Restoration 
rakes, fops and roués, its vain belles 
and loose matrons, at their own value. 
He permits them to pose and strut in 
their velvets and laces and gives them 
license to plot their liaisons and air 
their sophistication and folly. It is true, 
of course, that those genteel spend- 
thrifts and fashionable trollops were 
not the important people of the Res- 
toration; but they were the people who 
colored their age, and when we think 
of the period we think first of its cor- 
ruption and vanity. 

As Congreve captured the flavor of 
his age, preserving it for the future, 
Mr. Gielgud has caught the spirit of 
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Congreve’s comedy. The program, thank 
Heaven, is rather barren of names for 
credit notice. All it says is that: The 
Theatre Guild and John C. Wilson, in 
association with H. M. Tennent, Ltd., 
of London, have the honor to present 
John Gielgud and his distinguished 
company in Mr. Gielgud’s production 
of Love For Love—or words to that 
effect. The proper procedure, I sup- 
pose, is to assume that Mr. Gielgud 
rates praise or blame for all contribu- 
tions to the production not otherwise 
credited. He deserves a lot of praise 
for the way he has dressed the cast. 
If the costumes are not authentic, they 
are at least convincing; and that is 
good enough for your reviewer. 

The acting, except Mr. Gielgud’s, is 
consistent with the style of 1695. Mr. 
Gielgud never makes up his mind 
whether he is playing Hamlet or Oscar 
Wilde’s Earnest. Other members of the 
company make their roles more per- 
suasive. All of them are offering some 
delectable acting at The Royale. 

THEOPHILUS Lewis 


Kilms 








POSSESSED. Joan Crawford, current 
odds-on favorite in the wacky-woman 
sweepstakes, has the course all to her- 
self in this painstakingly detailed but 
baffling and essentially meaningless 
case history of a schizophrenic. As she 
lies in a psychopathic ward a doctor 
gradually elicits from her the hectic 
sequence which precipitated her com- 
plete mental collapse, and this is re- 
counted in flashbacks as it appeared to 
her increasingly unbalanced mind. 
When her wildly possessive love was 
unreciprocated, she developed a_ per- 
secution complex. In her marriage to 
her wealthy employer—after his wife’s 
suicide—she sought security and a feel- 
ing of being wanted, but instead she 
began to be plagued with hallucina- 
tions and a delusion that she had mur- 
dered the wife. A budding romance 
between her former love and her step- 
daughter finds her using the monstrous 
but cannily plausible lying of the in- 
sane to break up the match and, final- 
ly, when that fails, shooting the man. 
Curtis Bernhardt’s direction is not suf- 
ficiently ingenious to differentiate be- 
tween reality and insane fantasy. Inter- 
ludes of commentary by the doctor are 
heavy with authentic-sounding psychia- 
tric jargon but useless as interpretive 
aids. The end result is that a poten- 
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tially moving and illuminating inquiry 
into the workings of an unbalanced 
mind emerges as a jumble of contra. 
dictory scenes, many engrossing as in. 
dividual units but lacking cohesion, cy. 
mulative effect and often intelligibility, 
Aside from this, the film’s pretensions 
to showing a woman driven mad by 
unrequited love are ridiculous. The 
love itself was abnormal and only the 
symptom of an already-present Dsy- 
chosis. In the tailor-made role of the 
tortured woman the star depicts physi. 
cal symptoms and mental turmoil with 
an awe-inspiring virtuosity, while the 
remainder of the cast struggles unremit. 
tingly to inject reality into roles that 
are never well defined. Raymond Mas. 
sey has mature dignity as the long. 
suffering husband; Van Heflin is virile 
and incisive as the paramour who 
seems much less of a cad than the 
patient’s hate-fixation paints him; new. 
comer Geraldine Brooks infuses youth. 
ful charm into the mercurial step. 
daughter. This is for adults who enjoy 
a tale of suffering womankind, even if 
it lacks logic. (Warner) 


THE WEB. A wealth of spontaneous 
humor and a few exceptionally well. 
realized characters more than compen- 
sate for the none-too-plausible plot of 
this cops-and-robbers chase. A financier 
hires an impecunious law graduate as 
his bodyguard, then tricks him into the 
apparently self-defensive killing of a 
dangerous business rival. Doubting the 
self-defense verdict. a detective believes 
the lawyer was the hired killer. How 
ever, when the innocent dupe and the 
millionaire’s pretty secretary—who is 
helping in his search for evidence—are 
about to be eliminated in another 
clever frame-up, the detective comes to 
their rescue. Making a few minor ad- 
justments in the scheme, he catches 
the arch-villain in his own web. Ed 
mund O’Brien is remarkably forceful 
as the lawyer, a very likable young 
man with integrity, charm and a ready 
wit, who is neither fearless nor infal- 
lible—a refreshing change from the 
nerveless, wise-cracking, all-knowing 
automaton who is the stock character 
for this sort of part. William Bendix is 
equally good as the shrewd, uneccentric 
detective, while Vincent Price and Ella 
Raines are effective in the not-so-well- 
drawn parts of the tycoon and his sec 
retary. Michael Gordon directs this 
comedy melodrama with a commend 
able feeling for pace and suspense; 
adults should find it several cuts above 
the average. (Universal-International) 
Moira WALSH 
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(IF EDGAR ALLAN POE LIVED IN 
a modern apartment house today, some- 
thing like the following might happen.) 


Scene: A police station, twenty min- 
utes after midnight. Night desk ser- 
geant answers phone. 


Voice (on phone): Officer, I’m George 
Somney, Beldon Apartments. A man 
named Edgar Allan Poe, in G-315, is 
yelling and screaming, keeping people 
awake. 

Sergeant: I'll phone him right away. 
(Somney thanks officer, hangs up... 
Poe’s phone rings.) 


Poe: Edgar Allan Poe speaking. 
Sergeant: Mr. Poe, this is the Fifth 
Precinct police station. Your neighbors 
complain you’re yelling, keeping them 
awake. What’s the big idea of making 
yourself a public nuisance? 

Poe: I can explain, officer. Sitting here 
tonight, I have vainly sought to borrow 
from my books surcease of sorrow, sor- 
row for the lost Lenore. 

Sergeant: Lenore who? 

Poe: Nameless here for evermore. 
Sergeant: Okay, that’s your business. 
Proceed. 

Poe: Then, while I nodded, nearly nap- 
ping, suddenly there came a tapping, 
as of someone gently rapping, rapping 
at my chamber door. 

Sergeant: Might have been a burglar 
trying the lock. 

Poe: No, it wasn’t. I opened wide the 
door—darkness there and nothing more. 
Open, then, I flung the shutter, when, 
with many a flirt and flutter, in there 
stepped a stately raven of the saintly 
days of yore. Not the least obeisance 
made he; not a minute stopped or 
stayed he; but with mien of lord or 
lady, perched upon a bust of Pallas, 
just above my chamber door. 

Sergeant: You ain’t been drinking, 
have you, Mr. Poe? That stuff can do 
it for you. 

Poe: Not a drop... . Then, methought, 
the air grew denser, perfumed from an 
unseen censer swung by Seraphim. I 
cried out: “By these angels, God hath 
sent me, respite, respite and nepenthe 
from my memories of Lenore.” 

Sergeant: You're thinking too much 
about this Lenore, Mr. Poe. You ought 
to get her outa your mind. 

Poe: At the raven, then, I shouted: 
Bird or devil, tell this soul with sor- 


row laden, if within the distant Aidenn, 
it shall clasp a sainted maiden whom 
the angels name Lenore.” Quoth the 
raven: “Nevermore.” 
Sergeant: No wonder the neighbors 
couldn’t sleep—you screaming at the 
raven that way. Why don’t you get the 
S.P.C.A. to come for it? 
Poe: At the bird I shrieked upstarting: 
“Get thee back into the night’s Plu- 
tonian shore. Quit the bust above my 
door.” But the raven, never flitting, still 
is sitting, still is sitting on the pallid 
bust of Pallas, just above my chamber 
door. 
Sergeant: Go to bed, Mr. Poe. Say 
your prayers and tuck yourself in. Re- 
member the Lord helps people who 
don’t stop praying. You'll feel better 
in the morning. Try it and see if you 
don’t. 
Poe: Would that the morrow could 
bring surcease from sorrow. 
Sergeant: Confidentially, Mr. Poe, a 
dame jilted me once. I didn’t start 
talking to birds. I got over it. Now I 
got a nice wife and six kids. Forget 
this Lenore. You’ll meet somebody you 
like better. Anyway, you gotta stop 
yelling at that raven. Otherwise, I'll 
have to send a cop over, and put you 
and the raven in a cell. 

Joun A. TooMEY 
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CAMP CRANWELL 


In the Berkshires. A summer camp for 
boys 8 to 14 under the direction of the 
esuit Fathers, on the campus of Cranwell 
hool. Eight weeks of healthful vacation 
with land and water sports. Catalogue. 
REV. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, S.J. 
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DOMINICAN CAMP 


FOR GIRLS 
(Ages 8-16) 
On Beautiful Kelleys Island 
Lake Erie Ohio 
First Term 
June 26-July 23, $75.00 
Second Term 
July 25-Aug. 21, $75.00 
Eight weeks, $140.00 
All land and water sports, attending 
physician, resident nurse, college trained 
counselors. Resident Chaplain. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
Adrian, Michigan 


For Catalogue write Camp Director 
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CAMP NEWMAN 
for Boys 


A long established, exclusive Summer 
Camp in Center Harbor, New Hamp- 
shire in the White Mountains. Over 
three hundred acres on beautiful Squam 
Lake. Complete facilities: Swimming, 
Boating, Riding, Crafts. All sports un- 
der expert supervision. Resident chap- 
lain. Instruction by the Newman Faculty 
if required. 


A strictly limited number of camp 
enrollments (boys 8 to 16 years) 
will be accepted for the 1947 sea- 
son, JULY 1 TO AUGUST 26. 
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DAME 


In the Foothills 


New Hampshire’s 
White Mountains 


48th Season 


on Lake Spofford 
June 26 to August 27 
20 Miles Apart —10 Miles from Keene 
RESIDENT CHAPLAIN AND R.N.: M.D. IN ATTENDANCE 
Finest Equipment - Beautiful Waterfront - 
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Free Round-Trip Transportation from N. Y. City and Boston 
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America Camp 
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on Granite Lake 
July 2 to August 27 


Mature Supervision 


MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL 
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Catholic colleges: pro and con 


Epiror: Many Catholic college grad- 
uates undoubtedly felt a stirring of 
unrest at Miss Scanlan’s pessimistic 
evaluation (AMERICA, issue of May 17, 
1947) of the training in Catholic in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Many 
more gifted than I, will perhaps express 
their convictions in the matter. How- 
ever, because my own educational and 
professional background is so markedly 
similar to hers, I cannot resist the im- 
pulse to share my own more optimistic 
experience. 

I, too, took ni undergraduate work 
in a Midwestern college operated by a 
religious order for the higher education 
of women. During the intervening nine 
years I, also, completed the require- 
ments for a Master’s degree in a Cath- 
olic university. 1. too, am engaged in 
social casework. 

It is true that when I left college I 
did not know many of the things whose 
lack Miss Scanlan regrets. Some of 
them I still do not know. Many I did 
learn I have forgotten. But I have 
learned others—important things—and 
I learned them faster and more perma- 
nently because they fall into a mosaic 
of life whose leitmotif is the Catholic 
concept of man in relation to his God. 

During my college years I met many 
young men and women who, like Miss 
Scanlan and me, had come from stable 
Catholic homes. We had lived Catholi- 
cism, it is true, and there, for the first 
time, we built in the intellectual frame- 
work. There were times, I suppose, when 
all of us were smug in the security of 
finding that the answers to so many 
questions were stored away in our 
minds, and that even for problems we 
had never consciously questioned before 
we could pluck out solutions in blue- 
print fashion. Our growing maturity has 
brought with it a sense of obligation to 
share. It is a hopeful thing, it seems 
to me, that the growth is so much an 
integrated process that we do not 
pigeonhole the influences that bear 
upon our curiosity, our learning and 
our personal maturing. 

So we live, and we share. Some of 
us are queens in our own homes where, 
through daily practice in the art of 
Christian living, we spread Christ’s 
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love to our spouses, our children and 
to those we meet. 

Others of us have found our niche in 
education, business, Jaw, medicine and 
social service. A few will make names 
that are known; most of us will lead 
in a quieter way. Miss Scanlan herself 
has not done badly, and I dare say that 
in the application of her talents she 
has influenced both colleagues and 
clients toward more peaceful lives. Un- 
doubtedly, in the practice of our pro- 
fession she, too, has met many young 
people whose thinking and manner of 
attacking problems are essentially the 
same as hers, and whose common meet- 
ing-ground is the experience that they 
have gained on various Catholic col- 
lege campuses. 

It has always inspired me to see how 
many of our young Catholic college 
graduates continue their daily renewal 
of Christ’s Sacrifice at Mass and seek 
frequent refreshment of their souls at 
His. Table. I like to hear Catholic lay- 
men speaking unblushingly of the “di- 
rect lines to the Holy Ghost.” Such 
men do not go far astray. I cannot be 
discouraged about their influence, for I 
have seen the eagerness of those who 
grope for the happiness and security 
that are ours by birthright. I pray for 
the humility to see each man according 
to his gifts and to help him grow to 
the enjoyment of his fullest cup of hap- 
piness. That, to me, is the essence of 
cellular growth of Catholic life referred 
to in the papal encyclicals. 

Mary CATHERINE NEUGENT 

Intake Supervisor 

Catholic Charities of the 

Archdiocese of Omaha 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Epitor: I quite agree with Miss Scan- 
lan, and my observation over a long 
period of time convinces me that the 
Catholic-college graduate feels little 
responsibility of service to others be- 
cause of the training obtained by him 
or her. I do not believe this attitude of 
graduates of Catholic colleges differs 
in general from the attitude of the 
Catholic who has not been trained in a 
Catholic college. 

The writer of the article asks: “Have 
we as a group been as ardent for our 
cause and as able in defense of it as 
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the young followers of the Communist 
Party?” The answer to that question jg 
obvious and is, of course, not what it 
should be. 

The article in question is but one of 
many which I have recently been read. 
ing in Catholic publications concem. 
ing the lack of Catholic leaders in go. 
cial and civic affairs, as well as in the 
field of Catholic action. 

The pertinent problem seems to me 
to be the ascertaining of the causes of 
that apathy. 

Pasco, Wash. B. B. Horrican 

Judge, Superior Court 


Epitor: Miss Scanlan’s paper (May 
17, p. 177) was delightful, but she for. 
gets that the day she was graduated is 
rightly named Commencement Day. If 
her school, from a thousand graduates, 
gave but one student the foundation 
(commencement) that Miss Scanlan 
evidences that she received, that school’s 
merit both to State and Church was 
certainly excellent. 

St. Louis, Mo. B. K. Craven 


Moral theology and labor 


Epiror: A case book on the morality 
of social problems is a crying need, 
Perhaps, we should not be too hard on 
our present generation of moral pro- 
fessors. They have been trained, and 
they have trained us, for the pastoral 
work of the confessional. It is incum- 
bent, nevertheless, upon some authority 
in the Church to heed the warnings 
implied in Mr. Schmidt’s article, “Mo- 
ral Theology and Labor” (America, 
April 26, 1947). 

One of the fundamental difficulties, 
it seems to me, in treating of these spe- 
cific problems is our unwillingness to 
indict the modern capitalistic system 
for what it is—namely a class-warfare 
economy. Each of these _ individual 
questions, the closed shop, etc., is @ 
moral problem within a moral prob- 
lem. The conflicts on the labor front 
today cannot be properly judged ex- 
cept in the light of the principles which 
might govern economic warfare. 

Would it be too far off the question 
to add, in passing, that our whole 
Catholic educational system seems te 
be carried on as though we were living 
in a vacuum? The most vital questions 
are looked upon as side-issues. How 
can we ever meet the dynamic situa 
tions which surge all around us with 
the static attitudes which are assumed 
by so many? 

Wiuiam J. Suita, SJ. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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